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QUIS CATHEDRAL 
GIVES SKINNER ORDER 





A LARGE FOUR-MANUAL 











- Christ Church, of Which Arthur Davis 
Is Organist, Will Have New 
~ Instrument to Take Place 

of Old Roosevelt. 












‘Christ Church Cathedral at St. 
‘Youis, Mo., is to have a large new 
“gaan, filling a long-felt want in that 
sominent Episcopal church. Arthur 
Davis, organist and choirmaster of the 
L wthedral, has given many recitals on 
the old Roosevelt instrument and the 
church is musically famous. To the 
Skinner Organ Company has been 
gwarded the contract for the instru- 
| ment, which is to be a comprehensive 
four-manual. 
The specification for the organ,as it 
js to be immediately installed is as 


follows: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 
First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture, 3 ranks, 183 pipes. 
‘Trombone, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 
*Tromba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
*Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Chimes (from Solo), 20 notes. 
SS *Ten-inch pressure and enclosed 
Choir expression box. 
Ee SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 73 pipes. 
Waldhorn, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 










in 


CHOIR ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
‘Duleet (2 ranks), 8 ft., 134 pipes. 
‘Duleiana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp, 8 ft., and Celesta, 4 ft., 61 bars. 
SOLO ORGAN. 
Orchestral Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
foe Mirabilis (extra pressure), 8 ft., 
8, 


es, 20 tubes. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
_Bombarde, 32 ft., Trombone, 16 ft., 
Momba, 8 ft., and Clarion, 4 ft., 68 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., Octave, 8 ft., and 
Octave, 4 ft., 56 pipes. 
don, 16 ft., Flute, 8 ft., and Flute, 
{tt 56 pipes. 
Bourdon (Swell), 16 ft. 
& Bourdon (Swell), 8 ft. 
) Waldhorn (Swell), 16 ft. 
1 Open Diapason (Great), 16 ft. 
“aimes (from Solo), 20 notes. 


Mr, Davis, William H. Barnes of 
tago and William E. Zeuch of Bos- 
Vice-president of the Skinner Com- 
, collaborated in the preparation 
design. 






















ORGAN FOR DES MOINES 


Company Awarded Contract 
for Shrine Four-Manual. 


© the Reuter Organ Company of 
Wence, Kan., has been awarded 
fontract for a four-manual and 
gan of about seventy stops, to 
Mstalled in the new Za Ga Zig 
le Temple at Des Moines, Iowa. 
ails of the specification are not 
¢, but will be ready in time 
September Diapason. 


























CONSOLE AT SHRINE CIVIC AUDITORIUM, LOS ANGELES. 








Charles Wakefield Cadman, the Composer, Is Shown Seated at New Organ 
Built by M. P. Méller and Recently Opened. 








VIERNE TO MAKE JU. S. TOUR 
Noted French Organist and Com- 
poser Coming Next February. 

A cable dispatch to The Diapason late 
in July from Dr. Alexander Russell, con- 
cert director of John Wanamaker, con- 
tains the interesting announcement that 
Louis Vierne, the noted Frenchman, will 
make a tour of the United States next 
winter. M. Vierne will be here in Feb- 
ruary and March, according to the news 
from Dr. Russell. Further details were 
promised by mail, but were not received 
in time for this issue of The Diapason. 
Dr. Russell is in Paris, making arrange- 
ments for next season. There have been 
efforts at various times to persuade 
Vierne to come to America, but he has 
always declined invitations. In view of 
his high reputation and the popularity 
of his works among American organists 
his coming will be awaited with interest 
and he is expected to add to the fame 
established for French organ playing by 
Bonnet and Dupre, who have preceded 
him. Although almost entirely _ blind, 
M. Vierne is reported to have enjoyed 
better health in the last year or two and 
has been able to attend to his duties as 
organist of Notre Dame in Paris. 


NOVEL PLAN FOR A SCHOOL 








Estey Organ to Be Placed in Large 
New Building at Irvington, N. J. 

Harold Godshalk of the Estey Organ 
Company’s New York office reports 
an unusual plan for installing a high 
school, organ he has just sold. 

“The members of the board of edu- 
cation, in planning the Frank H. Mor- 
rell High School, Irvington, N. J., were 
especially interested in the installation 
of equipment that would provide ample 
facilities for recreation, so their gym- 
nasium will be one of the best in the 
state. They realized that the usual ar- 
rangement for showing of games or 
gymnastic exhibitions was not entirely 
satisfactory because only a limited 
number of spectators could see the 
work on the gymnasium floor with the 
usual gallery arrangement. The gym- 
nasium in this high school, therefore, 
will be on a level with the stage of the 
auditorium, with specially-built folding 
doors at the back of the stage, open- 
ing to a width of 60 feet and 35 feet 
high, -which will make it possible for 
those seated in the auditorium to have 
a view of the gymnasium floor through 
this stage opening. A beautiful audi- 
torium, which seats 3,000 people, is ar- 
ranged with an orchestra pit to accom- 
modate thirty or forty musicians, as 
well as the organ console. 

“The organ will be so placed that by 


opening the doors in the rear of the 
organ chambers the full tone can be 
heard readily in the gymnasium and 
used for classes in calisthenics as well 
as for the folk dancing and drills. 

“The organ specification is rich in 
orchestral color and, in addition to 
ample fundamental tone for the audi- 
torium, will include a harp, chimes and 
xylophone.” 


ORGAN FOR AILING CHILDREN 





Wurlitzer Company Gift to Chicago 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 

One thousand children, patients of 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
in Chicago, had the time of their lives 
on July 7 when an organ in_ the 
theater, donated by the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company, was formally de- 
dicated. The children had gathered 
in the auditorium for a half hour be- 
fore 11 o'clock, the time set for the 
dedication, and there was a continual 
hum until the superintendent an- 
nounced that the dedication was in 
order. 

Ambrose Larsen, who plays from 
the Wurlitzer every evening and Sun- 
day afternoon for the listeners in on 
WGN and WLIB, presided at the 
organ. The ceremonies opened with 
the entire gathering singing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Next Mr. Larsen 
played a march he had written and 
dedicated to the sanitarium. Then 
came a classical number. One or two 
of the youngsters asked if Mr. Larsen 
could play jazz and the rest of the 
entertainment was devoted to popular 
music. Miss Venita Brady of St. Louis, 
who will make her musical comedy 
debut in “The Vagabond King” next 
September, was the soloist of the day. 
Miss Brady is only five feet tall and 
resembled in size many of her audience. 
So interesting was the dedication cere- 
mony that it lasted into the afternoon 
and word was sent to the kitchen that 
luncheon was to be delayed. 


Four-Manual Wicks Opened. 

The large four-manual organ built 
by the Wicks Company at Highland, 
Ill., for the First Evangelical Church 
of Waterloo, Iowa, was opened June 
20 with a recital by C. Albert Scholin. 
The organ is a memorial to Louis E. 
Altstadt and was placed in the church 
as a gift by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles .F. Alstadt, and his sister, 
Charlotte. In addition to the main 
organ the echo division placed in the 
tower chamber is complete and has 
Deagan chimes. The organ has ferty- 
eight stops and thirty-one couplers, 
with a total of 2,160 pipes. 





PHILADELPHIA READY 
TO RECEIVE ORGANISTS 


PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


Presentation of Prizes at Annual Meet- 
ing of N. A. O.—Outings at At- 
lantic City, at duPont Estate 
and at Exposition. 





Nearly everything is in readiness for 
the nineteenth annual convention of 
the National Association of Organists, 
to be held in Philadelphia, Aug. 31 and 
Sept. 1, 2 and 3, with a get-together on 
Monday evening, Aug. 30. No effort 
has been spared in preparing a pro- 
gram which will provide a wealth of 
recitals, discussions and recreational 
features. Two interesting features of 
the convention will be the playing of 
the organ composition winning the 
Austin Organ Company prize and the 
gold medal of the N. A. O., and the 
reading of the papers winning the 
prizes donated by The Diapason. 
These two prizes have led to a keen 
contest and the results are awaited 
with much expectation. 

The Sesquicentennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia will be at its height at 
the time of the convention and the 
N. A. O. members are to be the guests 
of the American Organ Players’ Club 
of America on a visit to that exposi- 
tion. 

Every member who attended the 
1924 convention in Atlantic City will 
look forward to the outing in that city 
on Thursday, Sept. 2. Senator Emer- 
son L. Richards has done everything 
in his power to make that day an en- 
joyable one. He has provided for 
bathing facilities and has invited the 
N. A. O. members to be his guests at 
a luncheon at the Elks’ Club. The 
organ, said to be the second largest in 
the world, which he designed for the 
Atlantic City High School, will be 
used for recitals. 

Another pleasant outing will take 

place on Friday afternoon, Sept. 3, 
when a visit will be made to “Long- 
wood,” the estate of Pierre S. duPont 
in Delaware. There will also be a 
recital there. 
_ The organ and orchestral concert 
in the grand court of the Wanamaker 
store planned for Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 1, will be one of unique interest 
in that it will include a repetition of 
the three organ and orchestral num- 
bers heard at the festival concert under 
the auspices of the Illinois council of 
the N. A. O. in Chicago last winter. 

Among the recitalists and speakers 
at the convention are: Rollo Maitland, 
Edward Ejigenschenk, Charles M. 
Courboin, Firmin Swinnen, Arthur H. 
Turner, Arthur Scott Brook, George 
William Volkel, Carolyn M. Cramp, 
Robert Morris Treadwell, Harvey 
Robb and Rowland W. Dunham. 

Hotel rates are reasonable, but it is 
advisable to make your reservations at 
once by communicating with James C. 
Warhurst, room 403, 1520 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

The program, which follows, ought 
to draw every organist to Philadelphia 
for this convention: 

MONDAY EVENING, AUG. 30. 

Gold Room, Elks’ Club, Broad street at 
Vine—Registration and get-together. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 31. 

9:15 a. m., Greek Hall, Wanamaker 
Store—Registration. 

10 a. m.—Addresses of welcome by W. 
Freeland Kendrick, mayor of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. Herbert J. Tily, representing 
the Pennsylvania chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists; Rodman Wana- 
maker and Dr. Tohn McE. Ward, repre- 
senting the American Organ Players’ 
a Response by President Henry S. 

2 i 

10:30 a. m.—Business meeting; reports 
of officers, committees and state presi- 
dents; election of nominating and resolu- 
tions committees. 

11 a. m.—Paper and discussion, “Lit- 
urgy and Music,’ Rowland W. Dunham. 

1 p. m.—Luncheon at Wanamaker’s. 

3 p. m—At the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, Chestnut at Twenty-second 
street—Recital, George William Volkel 
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reading of prize paper on organ playing; 
presentation of The Diapason prize; play- 
ing of the prize organ composition; pres- 
entation of the Austin Organ Company 
prize and the N. A. O. gold medal. 

8 p. m—At Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Locust street, west of Fifteenth— 
Recital, Carolyn M. Cramp. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Forenoon—Guests of American Organ 
Players’ Club for a visit to the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition. Members will hear 
the organ recital given by E. Harold 
Geer, who is the official organist of the 
exposition for that day. 

3 p. m.—At St. Clement’s Church, 
Twentieth and Cherry streets—Recital, 
Arthur H. Turner; reading of prize paper 
on organ construction; presentation of 
The Diapason prize; greetings from organ 
builders; discussion; supper at Wana- 
maker's. 

8 p. m.—Festival concert in the grand 
court of the Wanamaker store; organists, 
Rollo Maitland, Charles M. Courboin and 
Edward EHigenschenk. 

THURSDAY. 

Outing at Atlantic City. 

ll a. m.—Atlantic City High School— 
Informal recital by Arthur Scott Brook. 

12 noon to 1:15 p. m.—Bathing at the 
Richards baths. 

1:30. p. m.—Luncheon at the Elks’ Club 
as guests of Senator Richards. 

3 p. m.—Guests of the Atlantic City 
Steel Pier. 

3:30 p. m.—Concert by Edwin Franko 
Goldman's band. 

4:30 p. m.—Recital at High School Audi- 
torlum by Rolio F. Maitland. 

FRIDAY. 

9:30 a. m.—Greek Hall, Wanamaker 
Store—Meeting of the executive commit- 
tee with state and chapter delegates. 

10 a. m.—Business meeting. 

11 a. m.—Round-table discussion on 
“Plans for the Growth of the N. A. O.,” 
Reginald L. McAll, presiding. Speakers, 
Robert Morris Treadwell, Miss Jane 
Whittemore, Dr. Percy B. Eversden and 
others. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon at Wanamaker'’s. 

1:30 p. m.—Outing at ‘‘Longwood,’’ the 
estate of Pierre S. du Pont. Recital by 
Firmin Swinnen. 

7:30 p. m.—Banquet. 


Programs of the recitals for the con- 

vention are as follows: 
GEORGE WILLIAM VOLKEL. 

“Grand Choeur Dialogue,” Eugene 
Gigout. 

“Soeur Monique,” Couperin. 

Fugue in C, Buxtehude. 

Aria, Handel. 

Variations, Widor. 

“In dulci jubilo,’’ Bach. 

Carillon-Sortie, Mulet. 

CAROLYN M. CRAMP. 

Fantasia and Fugue on B-A-C-H, Liszt. 

Chorale Vorspiel, ‘‘We All Believe in 
One God,"" Bach. 

“Goblin Dance,’’ Dvorak. 

“In the Church,” Novak. 

Toceata from ‘“‘Oedipe a Thebes,’”’ Le 
Froid de Mereaux. 

Lullaby, Wagner. 

“Variations de Concert,” 
Cadenza, Bonnet. 

‘“‘Memories,’”’ Dickinson. 

Toccata, Jepson. 

ARTHUR H. TURNER. 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Sjégren. 

“Aftonfrid,” Hage. 

Third Organ Sonata, Borowski. 

“Sportive Fauns,” d’Antalffy. 

ARTHUR SCOTT BROOK. 
“Jubel Overture,’ Weber. 
Andante Grazioso, Hummel. 


with Pedal 


Largo (manuscript), Arthur Scott 
Brook. 
Concert Overture, D major (manu- 


script), Arthur Scott Brook. 


ROLLO MAITLAND. 

Concert Overture in C major, Hollins. 

Evensong, Mark Andrews. 

Chorale No, 1, in E major, Franck. 

Fugue a la Gigue, Bach. 

Pastorale, de Maleingreau. 

Festival Postlude on Ancient Melodies, 
Russell King Miller. 

Allegretto in B flat major, Lemmens. 

Scherzo-Caprice, Maitland. 

Improvisation on a given theme. 

FIRMIN SWINNEN. 

Allegro, Sixth Symphony, Widor. 

Berceuse, Dickinson. 

Scherzo, Widor. 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach. 

“May Night,’’ Palmgren. 

Berceuse and Finale, Stravinsky. 

“The Swan,” Stebbins. 

Finale (“New World” 
Dvorak. 


Symphony), 





Runkel as Guest Organist. 
Kenneth E. Runkel will be guest or- 
ganist of the Hennepin Avenue M. E. 
Church, Minneapolis, this summer, this 
being his seventh consecutive engage- 
ment. He has an Austin four-manual 
with echo at his disposal in this 


prominent church. Mr. and Mrs. Run- 

kel have completed three years of suc- 

cessful teaching and the conducting of 

the Aeolian Choir of over a andes’ 

ig at Baylor University, Waco, 
ex. 


HANDSOME NEW ESTEY STUDIO AT LOS ANGELES. 





This picture reveals the handsome 
interior of the new studio of the Es- 
tey Organ Company at Los Angeles, 
Cal., which is located at 730 West Sev- 


enth street. C. W. McQuigg is in 





charge of this territory. The organ is 
located behind the large drapery at 
the farther end of the room. It is a 
thirty-stop residence organ with auto- 
matic player equipment. 








MIDMER-LOSH FOR EDISON. 





Organ for Recording to Be Installed 
in Wizard’s Laboratory. 

Arrangements have been made by 
Thomas Edison for the installation of 
a Midmer-Losh organ in his labora- 
tory at West Orange, N. J. A large 
number of Edison records have been 
made at the Midmer-Losh factory dur- 
ing the last two years and their popu- 
larity has encouraged Mr. Edison to 
have this permanent special instru- 
ment built in his laboratory. The har- 
monics lost in recording have been 
replaced to a large extent by the de- 
rived harmonics provided usually in a 
Midmer-Losh organ, so that the re- 
sult as delivered on the Edison phono- 
graph has been a satisfactory repre- 
sentation of true organ tone. 

The Edison records have been made 
by Frederick Kinsley, organist of the 
New York Hippodrome, who has par- 
ticipated in the design of this record- 
ing organ. Mr. Kinsley was a student 
for several years in Paris under Vierne 
and other French masters. However, 
the Edison titles are drawn largely 
from current standard and classical 
music written for other instruments 
and selected for their beauty and popu- 
larity irrespective of the instrument for 
which they were composed. 





Serves Florida Church 25 Years 


After serving for twenty-five years 
as organist and choir director of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, Mrs. Charles Davies has 
resigned to devote her time to the 
Florida Conservatory of Music. Mrs. 
Davies holds the unique position of 
being the only organist in the city with 
a record of twenty-five years in the 
same church. She is a member of the 
American Guild of Organists, and has 
recently been made secretary of the 
branch chapter of that organization 
which was established in Jacksonville. 
Mrs. Davies is head of the Florida 
Conservatory of Music and has been 
successful in that undertaking. 





West Tennessee Chapter. 

The regular meeting and luncheon 
of West Tennessee chapter, A. G. O., 
was held July 7 at noon. The following 
old members were reinstated: W. H. 
Estes, Miss Mary E. O’Callaghan and 
Miss Agnes Powers. The chaplain- 
elect, the Rev. C. F. Blaisdell, D. D., 
rector of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
made an interesting talk on “The 
Ministry of Music.” 








THE DIAPASON. 

Entered as second-class matter March 
1, 1911, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
under act of March 3, 1879. 

Issued monthly. Office of publication, 
1507 Kimball building, Wabash avenue 
and Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


DEDICATION AT MARION, OHIO 


Four-Manual Built by Skinner for 
First Presbyterian Church. 


Rededication of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church of Marion, Ohio, included 
the opening of the new Skinner organ, 
a four-manual instrument of forty-two 
stops and having an echo division. 
It is called the Koogler memorial or- 
gan and was presented to the church 
by Mrs. Clara V. Koogler and her 
daughter, Marion. Mrs. Harry T. 
Williams is the organist of the church 
and presided at the organ at the 
church dedication services, June 20 
and 27, 

On June 24 Charles Heinroth of 
Pittsburgh gave the inaugural recital 
and the audience attracted to this re- 
cital was the largest ever brought to- 
gether for a musical event in Marion. 
Dr. Heinroth’s program was as fol- 
lows: Overture to “William Tell,” 
Rossini; Evensong, Martin; Andante 
from Symphony in D, “Clock Move- 
ment,” Haydn; Scotch Fantasy, Mac- 
farlane; “A Song of India,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; “Finlandia,” Sibelius; “Mu- 
sical Snuff-Box,” Liadoff; “Evening 
Star’ from “Tannhauser,’ Wagner; 
Toccata from Fifth Symphony, Widor. 

The specifications for the organ 
were drawn up by Jolin A. Bell of 
Pittsburgh, and the construction and 
voicing were carried out under his 
care. 








Charles A. Wright of the Bennett 
Organ Company has just returned 
from the East with his bride, who was 
Miss Rose Alpert of Boston, Mass. 
Among points of interest visited on 
their journey were Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls. The young couple wilt make 
their home in Rock Island. 











“WANTS” 
in the 
Organ World 


Our classified advertising de- 
partment, which has grown into 
a comprehensive exchange for 

- those who wish to purchase or- 
gans, or to sell them, or who 
seek to buy or sell anything that 
is required by organists and or- 
gan builders, in addition to serv- 
ing as a means of placing or- 
ganists and organ builders in 
positions, is too valuable to over- 
look. 


IT MAY BE FOUND ON 
PAGE 26: 











CHURCH AT ASHEVILLE 
ORDERS LARGE PILCHER 


_ 


EDIFICE WILL COST $600,000 
Four-Manual, with Echo and Solo, to 
Be Placed in New Structure of 
First Baptist Church in the 

North Carolina City, 





The First Baptist Church, Asheyj 
N.C, the Rev. Dr. R. J’ Bateme 
pastor, will complete a new church 
plant about Jan. 1. The walls of the 
auditorium form an octagon with q 
high dome ceiling. A four-manual 
organ with an_ echo division will be 
furnished by Henry Pilcher’s Sons. 
The main instrument is to be back of 
the choir over the baptistry. The 
solo and echo will be placed at oppo- 
site sides over the vestibule. 

The completed structure will repre- 
sent an expenditure of something 
over $600,000 and many think it will 
be the handsomest church in that sec- 
tion. 

Following is the specification of the 
organ: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason No. 2 (small), 8 ft., 73 
pipes. 

Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Wald Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Violina, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Mixture (Dolce Cornet, 
Seventeenth), 122 pipes. 

Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tremolo. 


Twelfth and 


CHOIR ORGAN. 
Contra Viole, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dolce Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp Marimba (Floating, Solo, Swell, 
Choir), 49 bars. 
Tremolo. 
SOLO ORGAN. 
Stentorphone (Large, scale 38), 8 ft., 73 
pipes. 
Gross Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gross Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gross Flite, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Ophicleide, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
Tuba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Tremolo. 
ECHO ORGAN (Floating). 
Echo Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Viole Aetheria, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Cathedral Chimes (Floating, Great, 
Swell and Choir, Deagan Class A), % 
tubes. 
Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Bourdon (Resultant), 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Open Diapason (Large scale), 16 ft., #4 
pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Contra Viole, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Gross Flite, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Dolce Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Tuba Profunda, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Violone, 16 ft., 32 notes. 


Couplers, to the number of thirty- 
six, forty-one combinations and eleven 
pedal movements are provided. 





Carleton H. Bullis is spending the 
summer at his home in Milwaukee, 
after a year of study in New 10 
which followed his departure from 
Cleveland, where he was organist 0 
the Temple. Mr. Bullis took graduate 
work at Columbia University and = 
tended to go back to Cleveland, but 
was awarded the Victor Baier iaew, 
ship in church music for an additiona 


’ year’s study, which has influenced 


to plan to return to New York for at: 
other winter. 
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GROUP OF ORGANISTS ATTENDING PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION AT PASADENA, CAL. 


Photo by Sanford Studios, Pasade 


Be AL 
na, Cal. 











MENTALLY AFFLICTED 
BENEFITED BY ORGAN 


HOSPITAL CARRIES OUT PLAN 





How Bees Helped Dr. Arthur H. Har- 
rington in His Project to Place 
Instrument in Rhode Island 
Institution. 





How the organ can be used in the 
treatment of diseased minds ard can 
give comfort and joy to those afflicted 
in this manner is being illustrated 
forcefully in the State Hospital for 
Mental Diseases at Howard, R. I. 
The conception of the idea of instal- 
ling the organ, the various steps to- 
ward the fruition of the plan, the ded- 
ication of the instrument, the way in 
which the patients themselves assisted 
to carry out the plan of the hospital 
head—all this forms a _ fascinating 
story. The organ—a three-manual of 
twenty-eight sets of pipes, electro- 
pneumatic action and a total of more 
than 1,300 pipes—was opened formal- 
ly with a recital on the evening of 
May 16. 

This organ originally was built by 
the Hall Organ Company of West 


Haven, Conn., about 1915 for St. 
John’s Church, Great Barrington, 
Mass. Subsequently this church re- 


ceived a large gift for the purpose of 
placiig in that church an organ of ex- 
ceptional scope. The first organ as it 
then stood was rebuilt by William W. 
Laws, Beverly, Mass. The fundamen- 
tal parts of the instrument, pipes and 
wind chests were retained, but all the 
action was made electric and the choir 
was added to the swell and the great. 
The organ was set up in the Imperial 
Theater at Pawtucket, R. I., in 1920. 
The opportunity to purchase this or- 
gan for the hospital presented itself 
when the Imperial Theater changed 
hands. It was purchased from 
Thomas E. Marsden, a well-known 
citizen of Providence, who made the 
acquisition of the instrument possible 
through the generous terms he of- 
fered. The organ stands in the con- 
gregate dining hall, which is 178 feet 
long and 100 feet wide and seats 1,088 
persons, 

Arthur H. Harrington, M.D., su- 
perintendent of the hospital, is the man 
who originated the plan for the or- 
gan and to whom the credit is given 
for carrying it out. How a few hives 
of busy bees were his original aids 
San interesting part of the story. 
In a pamphlet just issued by Dr. 
Harrington, entitled “The Story of 
the State Hospital Pipe Organ,” he 
says that in 1920 he brought before the 
penal and charitable commission a plan 
or obtaining a suitable organ. The 
Proposal was to raise the funds by 
subscription or other appropriate 
Means without asking for assistance 
from the state treasury. It was shown 
that about $500 had accumulated from 
sales of fancy articles, baskets and 
tugs, all made by patients. Dr. Har- 
Mington suggested that sums derived 
fom this source be applied to the or- 
gan fund. He goes on to say: 

The proposal received the endorse- 
Ment of the commission in its entirety, 
and the successors of that commission, 
how officially the state public welfare 
‘ommission, have been enthusiastic, as 
an administrative body, in their au- 
thorization of further development, and 
Individually most helpful in support- 
ing the undertaking. 





“Tt was decided that the sum of 
$10,000 ought to be sought in order to 
procure an instrument which would 
fulfill the purposes for which it would 
be used and also to be in keeping with 
the setting in which it would be placed, 
which is a hall of unusual size for an 
institution, as well as having architec- 
tural distinction. Now there remained 
the execution of the plan. How far 
away its completion lay was hidden 
from view. 

“A number of years ago the state 
purchased a farm which adjoined the 
lands of the state hospital. On this 
farm were a few bee hives. For years 
these were neglected, as there was no 
one at hand who understood the care 
of bees. Occasionally the farmer 
would bring in a few pounds of honey. 
Finally it was found possible to obtain 
the aid of Mrs. Florence Hinckley, 
who had studied bee culture at our 
state agricultural college. As the re- 
sult of this arrangement the profits 
from the sales of honey were to be di- 
vided equally. The first year we di- 
vided $34.68. The half of that sum, 
$17.34, was the first money deposited 
to the credit of the proposed organ 
fund. Since that time we have been 
dividing the amounts from these sales 
each year, half being placed to the 
credit of the organ fund. While the 
receipts from this source are not large, 
yet in this cause every dollar is a sure 
help toward the goal. 

“Thus the bees first of all started 
the organ fund on its way and, true 
to their instincts, have kept busy and 
have been adding something to the 
fund each season.” 


Oct. 1, 1925, the surplus from sales 
of fancy work, with the receipts from 
the sale of honey, amounted to $2,000. 


It appears that Dr. Harrington, ob- 
serving the reactions of patients to 
various forms of musical expression, 
was led to believe that music in which 
the patients themselves were the per- 
formers offered the most promising re- 
sults. For several years he himself 
drilled the patients in congregational 
singing, etc. Later, on his recommen- 
dation, Mrs. Karl B. Sturgis, an ex- 
perienced organist and choir director, 
was placed in charge of the hospital 
musical activities. Oct. 9, 1925, a con- 
cert by patients was broadcast from 
Providence. Dr. Harrington, in a radio 
talk, after the concert, announced his 
plan to raise $10,000 for an organ. Less 
than six months later his vision was 
realized in the completion of the in- 
strument. i 


In answer to an inquiry by The Dia- 
pason, Dr. Harrington writes: 


“T will add that the fund for the pay- 
ment of the organ is practically com- 
plete and it all came about through a 
concert by our patients, radio talks 
and by the publicity given the cause 
by the Providence Journal. In no in- 
stance was any individual approached 
for a contribution. 


“There was a dedication of this or- 
gan on May 16, and it was attended by 
2,000 of the citizenry of Rhode Island. 
The organists on this occasion were 
Leon Truesdale, Frank Pritchard and 
John E. Bolan. The soloist was Lucy 
Marsh Gordon. There was a chorus 
of 200 voices from the Providence Fes- 
tival Chorus under the direction of 
John B. Archer. This concert was 


complimentary to the public, who con- 
tributed the greater portion of the 
fund.” 

The ceremonies of dedication were 
Mrs. Charles H. Remington 


simple. 


of the public welfare commission 
briefly lauded Dr. Harrington, who, 
amid a storm of applause, made a 
short response. 

“When this hall was finished,” said 
Mrs. Remington, “Dr. Harrington saw 
that it was incomplete without an or- 
gan. What you see here today is the 
vision Dr. Harrington saw then. 

“Dr. Harrington is known from 
coast to coast as an authority on men- 
tal diseases. He was the first man to 
test and to use music in the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. It is alto- 
gether through his efforts that we are; 
able today to dedicate this organ to 
the service of mankind.” 

In response Dr. Harrington said in 
part: 

“The most difficult thing about the 
dedication of this organ is to put into 
adequate words what I feel in my 
heart. To be sure I conceived the 
idea of this instrument, but it was not 
I alone who put it here. It required 
the hearty co-operation of the public 
welfare commission and of the gen- 
eral public. 

“Music has frequently been tried be- 
fore, but it has too often been tried 
in the wrong way, discarded and then 
forgotten. Today we see something 
being done for the mentally ill by add- 
ing music to other treatments in New 
York and Pennsylvania.” 





Bonnet to Play at Great Fete. 

Joseph Bonnet has been engaged to 
appear as solo organist at the national 
fete in celebration of the centenary of 
St. Francis d’Assisi at La Verna, Italy. 
Mr. Bonnet left Paris the latter part 
of July for the Arezzo mountains to 
participate at the festival organized by 
the Italian government and will in- 
augurate the organ just completed for 
La Verna, where the saint received 
his scars. His majesty the king, Mus- 
solini and many other dignitaries will 
be present to do honor to the memory 
of St. Francis d’Assisi.. Mr. Bonnet 
has concluded a busy season in Paris, 
where many Americans have been 
among his students. The recent tour 
to Italy, where he played before the 
royal family, brought forth many ova- 
tions and the highest praise from both 
press and public. Mr. Bonnet is giving 
much time to preparing specifications 
for the restoration of the organ at the 
Church of St. Eustache, Paris, where 
he plays. The work of taking down 
the organ has begun, and when com- 
pleted it will be the most modern 
organ in Europe. 





Farewell Party for Jacobs. 

A. Leslie Jacobs, choir director and 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Wheeling, Va., was 
honor guest at a farewell party held 
July 8 by members of the First Church 
choir on the lawn of the home of Miss 
Margaret Gonter, Elm Grove. Mr. 
Jacobs, who departed -July 20 to as- 
sume directorship of musical affairs at 
the Worcester, Mass., Wesley M. E. 
Church, received a handsome wrist 
watch as a token of appreciation of the 
work he has done. The lawn of 
the Gonter home was handsomely dec- 
orated for the event. John Dunning 
presented the choir’s gift to Mr. Jacobs 
with a brief talk expressing the singers’ 
regret over Mr. Jacobs’ departure from 
Wheeling and thanks for his efftors 
as director. The honor guest re- 
sponded briefly. Musical numbers 
were enjoyed by the guests and a pic- 
nic supper was served. 





ESTEY WILL REPLACE . 
ORGAN RAZED BY FIRE 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., ORDER 





Grace Congregational Church Lets 
Contract for Three-Manual Before 
Plans for New Edifice 
Are Completed. 





_Grace Congregational Church of 
Framingham, Mass., has signed a con- 
tract for an Estey organ through the 
Boston office of that company. 


Last spring fire destroyed the church 
edifice, which contained an orgati less 
than two years old. The place which 
music holds in this church is illustrated 
by the fact that the organ contract 
has been signed before the final plans 
are ready for the builders. Stanley 
Heald of Framingham is organist and 
choirmaster. 


The new organ is to be a memorial 
and is being given by a family of 
former parishioners. It will havé three 
manuals and. an echo organ. The 
manuals will have no borrowed or uni- 
fied stops. The pedal organ includes 
two extended and four borrowed stops 
from the manuals. ; 

Following is the scheme of stops: 
GREAT ORGAN. 

- Major Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

. First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

. Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

. Viol d’Amour, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

. Gross Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

- Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

. Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

. Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

. Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

. Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


SWELL ORGAN. 
12. Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
13. English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
14: Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
15. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
16. Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
17. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
18. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
19. Flute Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
20. Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
21. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
22. Cor Glorieux, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
23. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
24. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


CHOIR ORGAN. 
25. Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
26. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73. pipes. 
27. Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 
28. Viol Celeste, 8 ft., 
29. Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
30. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
31. Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
32. Piccolo Harmonic, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
33. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
34. Harp, 49 notes. 


ECHO ORGAN. 
(Playable from Swell manual and affected 
by Swell couplers and pistons.) ~ 
35. Echo Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
36. Ethereal Viol, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
37. Vox .Angelica, 8 ft., 49 pipes. 
38. Rohr Fléte, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
39. Ciiimney Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
40. Chimes, 25 notes. 


PEDAL ORGAN. 
41. Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
42. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
43. Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
44. Lieblich Gedeckt (from No. 12), 16 ft., 
32 notes. 
45. Contra Viol (from No. 27), 16 ft., 12 


SoH ONO Oe CoD 


ned 


pipes. 

46. Bass Flute (from No. 42), 8 ft., 32 
notes. 

47. Flauto Dolce (from No. 43), 8 ft., 32 
notes. 

48. Octave (from No. 1), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

49. Trombone (from No. il), 16 ft., 12 
pipes. 
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Skinner Organ Company, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
You may be interested to know that our Skinner Organ has been complete- 


ly installed. The work was performed without the slightest hitch or incon- 
venience. 


The organ is just wonderful, and words fail to express how charmed we 
are with it. 

Iam mighty pleased that it has worked out so satisfactorily, for, really, the 
organ seems to be part and parcel of the house itself, as it blends so perfectly 
with the surroundings of the room in which it is installed. 


The Player attachment works beautifully. The expression is perfect and 








. entirely free from any mechanical action. 


pressed with the enjoyment it affords. 









































i Mrs. Rutherford’s great pleasure and delight is to play the organ for our | 
neighbors and guests, who are all as one—enchanted with its tone and im- | 


Very truly yours, 
W. O. RUTHERFORD. 














Skinner Organ Company 
677 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
ORGAN ARCHITECTS and 
BUILDERS 
Churches — Auditoriums — Theaters — 
Residences 
Works at Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
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TC RST TS 
There are now twelve new Skinner Organs in 


FLORIDA 


The one shown above is the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Miami, Fla. Others recently 
installed are Scottish Rite Temple, Miami; Trinity Episcopal Church, Miami; St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church (Coconut Grove), Miami; First Christian Church, Miami; Holy Trinity 
Church, West Palm Beach; Bethesda-by-the-Sea, Palm Beach; Riverside Baptist Church, 
Jacksonville; First Congregational Church, St. Petersburg; First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
St. Petersburg; State College for Women, Tallahassee; University of Florida, Gainesville. 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


677 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Churches—Auditoriums—Theaters—Residences 
Works at Dorchester and Westfield, Massachusetts 
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PHILADELPHIA WOMEN 
SUCCEED WITH CLUB 


THEATER PLAYERS UNITED 
Miss Viola Klaiss at the Head of 
Organization Which Has Closed 
Its Initial Season—Monthly 
Meetings Held. 








Philadelphia organists of the fair sex 
who play in theaters have their own 
organization this year, and it has just 
closed its first successful season after 
accomplishing much in the way of 
benefit for its members and for the 
profession. The organization is the 
Philadelphia Club of Women Organists 
and at its head is Miss Viola Klaiss. 

During the four years’ existence of 
the Fraternity of Theater Organists 
the women were excluded, numerous 
objections being offered. Last January 
this club decided to accept the women 
as an auxiliary, and Miss Klaiss was 
appointed president of the women’s 
auxiliary of the Fraternity of Theater 
Organists and was advised to go ahead 
and select officers, which she proceeded 
to do, getting into touch also with 
those who were likely to become mem- 
bers. 

The first meeting was held Feb. 28 
at the Elks’ Club. This meeting was 
attended by ten. The advantages and 





MISS VIOLA F. KLAISS. 





disadvantages of belonging to the Fra- 
ternity of Theater Organists as an aux- 
iliary were discussed. As a result the 
women formed their own club. A res- 
olution was adopted as follows: “The 
purpose of this club is to strive con- 
tinually to raise the standard of music 
in the houses that depend wholly upon 
the organist for their musical attrac- 
tions.” : 

Meetings have been held the first 
Sunday in the month. There have been 
five meetings, the last one being on 
June 6, with a membership of thirty. 

‘Charles Grakelow, director of pub- 
lic welfare, who was the speaker at 
the meeting and dinner in May, ad- 
dressed the club on organizing and 
what was necessary to its success and 
progress. 

, The speakers at the closing meet- 
ing in June were Frank Buehler, man- 
aging director of the Stanley Company 
of America, and Joseph E. Fort, gen- 
eral manager of the West Philadelphia 
district. They were enthusiastic in 
their approval of the club and assured 
it of their support. Mr. Buehler of- 
fered the use of a theater and pictures 
for the purpose of giving Sunday 
night concerts and showing the correct 
and incorrect ‘way of accompanying 
pictures. 

At the June meeting Mrs. Edward 
Philip Linch, who is prominent in all 
the music clubs of Philadelphia and 
private organist to Mrs. E. Stotesbury, 
was made an honorary member. 

There will be one “get together” in 
the summer in the form of a picnic. 
This will close a short but successful 
season until Oct. 3, at which time the 
club will resume monthly meetings. 

Following is a list of the cfficers: 

President—Miss Viola Klaiss. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mary 
E. Slack. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Ida 
Brandman. 





Sergeant-at-Arms—Miss Julia Hunn. 

Hostess—Miss Janet Hollenback. 

Executive Board—Miss Minerva 
Crabtree, Miss Helen Shaplin and Miss 
Geraldine Bonneville. 

Miss Klaiss is looked upon as the 
logical leader because of her twenty 
years’ experience in this profession. 
During the short existence of the club 
she has given points on the proper 
cataloguing of music and on picture 
fitting, of which she is a teacher, and 
has read some articles on the fitting of 
pictures. 


FOR MOUNT HERMON SCHOOL 


Three-Manual Estey Organ Is Ordered 
for Memorial Chapel. 

Mount Hermon School, Mount Her- 
mon, Mass., is to have a new organ in 
its memorial chapel. The contract has 
been placed with the Estey Organ 
Company. There will be a three-man- 
ual console of the luminous stop type. 
The third manual is for an antiphonal 
organ. Two unified ranks of pipes, 
with seventeen straight ranks, make 
this a flexible organ for its size. The 
specification follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
1. Major Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gross Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harmonic Tuba, ‘8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Enclosed: Section: 

4. Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 
5. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
6 
‘ 








Gedeckt (from No. 10), 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Flute d’Amour (from No. 10), 4 ft., 

73 notes. 
8. Octave (from No. 4), 4 ft., 73 notes. 
9. Fifteenth (from No. 4), 2 ft., 61 notes. 


SWELL ORGAN. 

10. Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 

11, Open Diapason (from No. 4), 
73 notes. 

12. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

13. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

14. Voix Celeste (Tenor C), 8 ft., 61 
pipes. 

15. Gedeckt (from No. 10), 8 ft., 73 notes. 

16. Flute d’Amour (from No. 10), 4 ft., 
73 notes. 

17. Piccolo (from No. 10), 2 ft., 61 notes. 

18. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

19. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


ANTIPHONAL ORGAN. 
20. English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
21. Viol d’Amour, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
22. Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
23. Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
24. Wald Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
25. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
26. Chimes, 8 ft., 20 notes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

27. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
28. Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 


8 ft., 


29. Lieblich Gedeckt (from No. 10), 16 
ft., 32 notes. 

30. Bass Flute (from No. 27), 8 ft., 32 
notes. 

31. Flauto Dolce (from No. 28), 8 ft., 32 
notes. 





Dedication at Lincoln, IIl-. 

Charles Galloway of St. Louis gave 
the dedicatory recital June 25 on the 
three-manual Austin installed in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Lincoln, Ill. This organ has forty- 
two stops, including an echo divi- 
sion. The total number of pipes 
is 2,550. The specification was pub- 
lished in the January issue of The 
Diapason. The organ is a gift to 
the church from Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Gullett. Mr. Gullett, a prominent 
grower of roses, is also deeply irterest- 
ed in the organ and was organist of 
the church for some years. Mr. Gallo- 
way’s recital drew an audience which 
filled the edifice. His program con- 
sisted of the following: Concert Over- 
ture, Maitland; Rural Sketches, Nevin; 
Caprice, “The Brook,” Dethier; “Varia- 
tions on a Scotch Air,” Buck; “A Sum- 
mer Morning,” Kinder; Scherzo-Canta- 
bile, Lefebure-Wely; Evensong, John- 
ston; Toccata in F, Crawford. 


Dunham to Youngstown, Ohio. 

Rowland W. Dunham, F.A.G.O., 
who for the last year has been acting 
as organist and choirmaster of the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has accepted an 
offer of the position of organist and 
choirmaster at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Youngstown, Ohio. He will 
assume his duties there early in Sep- 
tember. Emory L. Gallup, who pre- 
sides regularly over the Grand Rapids 
organ, a large Skinner in one of the 
most beautiful edifices in this country, 
has been studying in Europe and re- 
turns this month from his leave of 
absence. Mr. Dunham, who formerly 





was at Columbus, Ohio, and then at 
Montclair, N. J., is well-known both 
as an organist and a composer. 


PITTSBURGH CHURCH 
BUYS A LARGE AUSTIN 


FOUR-MANUAL OF 64 STOPS 
Contract Awarded by East End Chris- 
tian Congregation for Instrument 
—Large Three-Manual for 
Baton Rouge, La. 





One of a number of important con- 
tracts won by the Austin Organ Com- 
pany in the last month is for a four- 
manual of sixty-four stops for the East 
End Christian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The entire instrument will be 
enclosed. 

Following is the specification: 

GREAT ORGAN (Enclosed). 


Bourdon, 16 ft., 17 pipes, 73 notes. 
First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Second Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Super Octave, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Contra Tuba, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Tuba Clarion, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
Harp Celesta (from Choir), 8- ft., 61 
notes. 
Cathedral Chimes (from Echo), 20 notes. 
Tremulant. 
SWELL ORGAN. 


Gemshorn, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Echo Salicional, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 
Rohr Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violina, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Echo Salicet, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
Dolce Cornet (3 ranks), 183 pipes. 
Contra Oboe, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana (separate swell-box), 8 
ft., 73 pipes. ; 
Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp Celesta (from Choir), 8 ft., 61 
notes. 
Tremulant. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d’Amore, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Celestina, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Unda Maris, 4 ft., 49 notes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana Mixture (3 ranks), 183 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp Celesta (Deagan Grade A), 8 ft., 
61 bars. 
Tremulant. 
ECHO ORGAN. 
Echo Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Echo Gedeckt, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 
Echo Flute, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
Ethereal Mixture (3 ranks), 183 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cathedral Chimes (pp), Deagan Grade 
A (A to A), 25 tubes. 
Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Resultant Bass, 32 fi., 32 notes. 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 
Gemshorn, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Echo Bass, 16 ft., 12 pipes, 32 notes. 
Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Bass Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Gemshorn, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Echo Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 32 notes. 
Fagotto, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Tuba Profunda, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Tuba Clarion, 4 ft., 32 notes. 


The contract for a large three-man- 
ual organ, with forty-eight speaking 
stops, has been awarded to the Austin 
Organ Company by the First Presby- 
terian Church of Baton Rouge, La. 
The specification is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole de Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Major (Pedal ext.), 8 
notes. 

*Melodia, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Wald Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes: 

Tuba Harmonic, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*French Horn, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Cathedral Chimes (prepared for). 

Great Organ Tremolo electrically driven. 


ft., 73 





*Interchangeable with Choir organ. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Diapason Phonon, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tibia Clausa or Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 
73 pipes. 


Ye 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft.,.73 pipes, 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Echo Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes, 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes, 
Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tierce, 1 3/5 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture (3 ranks), 61 notes. 
Double Oboe, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tremolo, 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violoncello, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Rohr Fléte, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp (prepared for). ~ 
Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
Sub Bass, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Bourdon Grande, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Bourdon Amabile (Swell), 16 ft., 39 

notes. 

Violoncello (Great), 8 ft., 32 notes, 
Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Fagotto (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes, 
Tuba Profunda, 16 ft., 32 notes, 12 pipes, 


Preparation is to be made in the 
console for an echo organ of six stops, 
The echo is to be a floating division 
playable from the choir or the swell, . 





CARL AND CLIFTON CONFER 


Noted Orchestral Conductor to Lec. 
ture at Guilmant School. 


Dr. William C. Carl sailed on La 
France June 26, going directly to Paris, 
During the trip he conferred with 
Chalmers Clifton, conductor of the 
American Orchestral Society, who, 
with Mrs. Clifton, was a passenger. 
Mr. Clifton will begin his series of lec- 
ture-conferences on the orchestra at the 
Guilmant Organ School early in the 
fall term. Each one will be illustrated 
by artists from the orchestra. The 
illustrations will show the possibilities 
of each instrument as well as the pass- 
ages to be avoided. These lecture- 
conferences. will be of inestimable 
value to organ students, not only in 
the study of orchestration but in organ 
registration as well. 

Dr. Carl attended a reunion of the 
Guilmant and Bonnet families at din- 
ner July 4 at Marguery’s. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifton were also guests at the dinner. 

After spending several weeks in 
Switzerland, Dr. Carl will return to 
New York the latter part of September. 





Mrs. Thomas Takes New Post. 

Virginia Carrington Thomas had a 
busy month in June, giving nine re- 
citals and completing her coast-to- 
coast tour. She arrived in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., July 4, to take up her du- 
ties for the year at the First Baptist 
Church there. An eight-column head- 
line appeared in one of the evening 
papers, welcoming her to Jacksonville, 
followed by an interview with the pas- 
tor of the church, and Mrs. Thomas, 
and as a result her Sunday evening re- 
citals are being played to capacity au- 
diences. In addition to her recital and 
church work next year, Mrs, Thomas 
has been elected dean of the newly or- 
ganized Florida chapter of the A. G. 0. 
Mrs. Thomas’ next appearance in fe 
cital will be at the Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial, Aug. 27, when she will 
play a program of all-American com- 
posers, including the first complete per- 
formance of her own symphony. 


Jessie Willy Gives Recital. , 
The beautiful Quigley Memorial 
Chapel furnished an appropriate set- 
ting for an organ recital July by 
Jessie Willy of the Bush Conservatory 
faculty, and Miss Willy’s program was 
well chosen for the setting. € 
opened with the exquisite “Stunde der 
Weihe” (“Hour of Devotion”) by 
Bossi. Amid the calm and peace 0 
the sanctuary, with many nuns i the 
audience, one was made to feel that 
it was indeed an hour of devotion. 
Swinging from the solemnity 0 the 
Bossi number into a lighter vein, Miss 
Willy played “Midsummer Cape 
by Johnston; “Contrasts,” by jJ.u 
Browne, and the allegro from the oe 
ond Symphony by Widor. Miss Willy 
closed her program with a group by 
Bonnet, in which the “Lied des Chry- 
santhemes” stood out, like a gem. The 
“Caprice Heroique” furnished a climax 
to a well-rounded program. 
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ORGANS OF GREAT SIZE 
BUILT BY AEOLIAN 


IN AMERICA’S FINEST HOMES 





Many Aeolian Residence Pipe Organs 
Are Numbered Among the Largest 
of Any Type In This Country 





Even though many of its instru- 
ments are installed in residences where 
space is limited, The Aeolian Com- 
pany builds Pipe Organs of every size 
and description, many of them of 
great size and tremendous resources. 
The fact that a Pipe Organ is built 
for a residence does not necessarily 
mean that its specifications must be 
curtailed. It is an interesting fact that 
some of the largest organs in this 
country are those installed by The 
Aeolian Company in private homes. 
Some of the most notable of these are 
in residences in the following cities: 


NEW YORK 


4 Manuals 75 Stops 
PHILADELPHIA 
4 Manuals 94 Stops 
ROCHESTER 
4 Manuals 126 Stops 
3 Manuals 80 Stops 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
4 Manuals 94 Stops 


GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
4 Manuals 97 Stops 


CHICAGO 
3 Manuals 


ATLANTA 
4 Manuals 


71 Stops 


92 Stops 


LOS ANGELES 
4 Manuals 68 Stops 


OAKDALE, N. Y. 
4 Manuals 120 Stops 


CLEARWATER, FLA. 
3 Manuals 68 Stops 


Some of these Organs are, of course, 
installed in homes of such palatial size 
that the Aeolian designers were given 
almost unlimited scope. The Organ 
of 126 Stops in Rochester is probably 
the largest residence Pipe Organ in 
the world. That in Oakdale, N. Y., 
isa close second with 120 Stops. Both 
are noble instruments, of resources 
and power that would be remarkable 
regardless of their place. Several 
Aeolian Pipe Organs in residences are 
equipped with 32 foot Open Diapason 
tops. 

Irrespective of size or space, how- 
ever, Aeolian Pipe Organs are never 
over-assertive. The blend is always 
perfect and the voicing throughout 
has the refinement necessary to a 
ome, 


STUDENTS AT AEOLIAN HALL 





Pupils of Harold Gleason and Pietro 
Yon Hear Duo-Art Records 





Two groups of aspiring young or- 
§anists accompanied their masters to 
Aeolian Hall recently to hear the 
Duo-Art Records made by famous 
atists. Harold Gleason, the Director 
of Organ at the Eastman School of 
Music at Rochester and private organ- 
st to Mr. George Eastman, came with 
his pupils so that they might hear his 
Playing as it is reproduced on the 
Aeolian Pipe Organ. 

A few days previous, Pietro Yon, 
the noted Italian concert organist and 
Composer, had brought about fifteen 
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AEOLIAN ORGAN IN NEW YORK HOME OF CHARLES M. SCHWAB 











of his students in for the same pur- 
pose. Most modern teachers and 
music educators agree that Duo-Art 
Records are among the most valuable 
means of instruction available. They 
are an inspiration to the student and 
a great incentive to practice and work. 

Mr. Yon’s visit was also the occa- 
sion of a farewell to his class. He 
sailed a few days later for Italy where 
he will spend the summer. He is 
Honorary Organist to the Vatican. 

The students listened to several of 
Mr. Yon’s 'Duo-Art Records of his 
own compositions. At his suggestion 
they also heard one of the last Duo- 
Art Records made by Enrico Bossi, 
just before his death. It was the late 
organist’s playing of his own “Scherzo 
in G-Minor.” Mr. Yon pronounced it 
a very fine roll—a living record of the 
art of his great compatriot. 

Mr. Yon told of his own experiences 
in recording Duo-Art Records. “It 
was one of the severest tests that I 
remember to have undergone,” he said. 
“The organist must be at his very best 
when he sits down at this organ to 
record his playing. It is much more 
exacting than merely playing for an 
audience, where slight slips and false 
notes may pass unnoticed, except by 
a very few. For this instrument there 
is nothing that may pass by—no mis- 
takes to be forgiven. Everything that 
the organist doés is instantly recorded 
and preserved.” 

Most thrilling of all Mr. Yon found 
listening to his records afterward. He 
felt that then the organist reaped a 
real reward for a fine performance. 

Among the other noted organists 
visiting Aeolian Hall recently are Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, Ralph Kinder, Rollo 
Maitland, Palmer Christian, Charles 
Henry Doersam and William H. 
Barnes. : 


{[ADVT.] 


AEOLIAN ORGANS ON RADIO 





Stations In All Parts of Country 
Broadcast Their Music 





Radio stations in all parts of the 
United States are broadcasting the 
music of Aeolian Pipe Organs. It has 
been found that these instruments are 
heard to great advantage on the air, 
due to the purity of their tone and the 
superior Aeolian method of voicing. 
The true organ tone, generally so dif- 
ficult to retain in the broadcasting 
process, comes over with great clarity 
and fidelity when Aeolian Pipe Organs 
are played. 

Station WHAP, New York City, 
broadcasts twice weekly from the 
Aeolian Pipe Organ in the residence 
of W. H. Taylor. In Los Angeles, 
The Aeolian Company of California, 
broadcasts a program from their studio 
organ on Friday and Sunday evenings, 
from eight to nine, over Station KFT. 

The Aeolian Pipe Organ in the 
studio of M. Steinert & Sons, in 
Springfield, Mass., is heard regularly 
over Station WBZ. The studio organ 
of Sherman, Clay & Company, in San 
Francisco, has been broadcast regu- 
larly over KGO, while that of the 
Dreher Piano Company, of Cleveland, 
was heard over WEAR. 

Atlanta, Ga., has heard the Aeolian 
Pipe Organs in the residences of 
Howard and Asa G. Candler, Jr., 
through Station WSB. An Aeolian 
Organ in the residence of J. W. Jen- 
kins, in Kansas City, is broadcast over 
Station WDAF. 

Mr. R. H. Combs, of Toronto, is 
installing an Aeolian Pipe Organ in 
his residence. On its completion it 
will be heard regularly over CKNC, 
the largest broadcasting station in 
Canada. 


NEW BRUNSWICK ORGAN 
SOON TO BE INSTALLED 


FOR N. J. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Four-Manual Aeolian Pipe Organ 
Will Be Placed in Beautiful New 
Georgian Chapel 








The great Aeolian Pipe Organ or- 
dered for the New Jersey College for 
Women, at New Brunswick, N. J., has 
been completed by The Aeolian Com- 
pany and is soon to be installed. It 
will be placed in the beautiful new 
chapel that has been in the course. of 
construction for the past year. 

A bequest of a large sum of money 
made possible the erection of the 
chapei. Part of the sum was set aside 
for the Aeolian Pipe Organ. 

The instrument is of majestic size, 
a typical example of Aeolian Pipe Or- 
gan construction. It comprises four 
manuals, with 12 Stops in the Great 
Organ, 19 in the Swell, 13 in the Choir, 
17 in the Pedal, 7 in the Solo and 4 in 
the Echo. Individual Harp, Chimes 
and Piano Stops, which may be cou- 
pled to any manual, bring the total to 
75 Stops. 

Provision is made in the Organ for 
31 additional Stops, 17 of which com- 
prise an Orchestral Organ. These 
Stops will be added in the future, 
when additional bequests and endow- 
ments are available, making the in- 
strument one of the largest and most 
resourceful in this country. 

An important feature of the Organ 
will, of course, be the Duo-Art Re- 
producing Action. 

The New Jersey College for Women 
is affiliated with Rutgers College. The 
new chapel, an exquisite example of 
Georgian architecture, has a magni- 
ficent place on the campus. It stands 
on the hills bordering the river, just 
outside of New Brunswick 

The Organ will be placed behind 
the chancel, where it may be used 
advantageously for academic ceremon- 
ies. One of its most important uses, 
however, will be in connection with 
the classes in music and music appre- 
ciation. The students will be enabled 
to listen to the Duo-Art Records of 
the finest music, as it is interpreted by 
the world’s great organists. 


ORGAN IN MANVILLE HOME 





Residence Designed by Donn Barber 
Has Aeolian Instrument 





The installation of an unusually beau- 
tiful and effective Aeolian Pipe Organ 
has recently been completed in the new 
home of Mr. Edward Manville, 
President of the Johns-Manville Com- 
pany. The residence, in Pleasantville, 
N. Y., is one of the last creations of 
the late Donn Barber, the famous 
American architect. 

Mr. Barber gained an international 
reputation through his work. In his 
youth he was an organist, and through- 
out his life he was keenly interested in 
music, particularly the organ. When 
designing the Manville home, he gaye 
special attention to the plans for the 
Organ, cooperating with The Aeolian 
Company to secure an ideal installa- 
tion. : 


Stokowski Making Duo-Art Record 





Leopold Stokowski, the Conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who is 
retained by The Aeolian Company to 
assist in the development of Aeolian 
Pipe Organs, is now making an ar- 
rangement for this Organ of Debussy’s 
“Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun.” 
The interpretation of this work is one 
of Mr. Stokowski’s most notable 
achievements as an orchestral con- 
ductor. 
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Chorale Preludes 


By PERCY SHAUL HALLETT F A.G.O 


Paper read at the Pacific coast organists’ 
convention, Pasadena, Cal. 














Of late years the thoughtful or- 
ganist must have noticed a very wide 
increase in the use of the chorale 
prelude. Not only are our best com- 
posers turning their attention to this 
beautiful form of composition, but they 
are finding their reward by the inclu- 
sion of these works, quite frequently, 
in the programs of the most distin- 
guished artists, besides having the sat- 
isfaction of knowing they are used 
largely by organists of every degree 
of attainment in many countries, no- 
tably America, England and Germany. 
This we may regard as a most encour- 
aging fact, showing, as it does, a 
tendency toward a real spiritual uplift 
in music discoursed by our beloved in- 
strument and a recognition of the 
artistic beauty which is disclosed by so 
many of the preludes with which organ 
literature has been enriched. 

Also it has directed attention to the 
hitherto shamefully neglected volumes 
of these works left to posterity by the 
great Leipzig cantor. For in the gen- 
eral mind and knowledge fugues and 
the B minor Mass were for a century 
almost the only things associated with 
the revered name of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Yes, truly, they are a goodly 
heritage. Yet now there is slowly be- 
ing unearthed an almost unending 
wealth of purest beauty contained in 
the immortal chorale preludes. Many 
writers and lecturers have found this 
subject a helpful one to ask their pro- 
fessional brethren to study with them 
and I have been helped in this respect 
by Dr. Hull and Dr. Macpherson in 
lectures delivered just before the great 
war. This in due acknowledgment. 
The latter says: “There are few purer 
art forms than that of chorale pre- 
ludes,” adding the.remark of a great 
musician: “They can do no one any 
harm,” which is a_characteristically 
negative English expression of high 
praise. 

After Bach, whose _ superlative 
genius overshadowed many works of 
real merit by his contemporaries, we 
have a long wait until Brahms, in his 
ripened experience, gave us the set of 
eleven beautiful preludes. Again a 
pause and then in our own day Max 
Reger and Sigfrid Karg-Elert, closely 
followed, in example, by Hubert H. 
Parry, have initiated the revival in this 
form of composition to which I have 
the honor to direct your attention for 
a short time today. 


Perhaps one of the most important 
points to consider on this question is 
the attitude of the public to the chorale 
prelude, and my observation senses a 
distinct and encouraging, almost a sur- 
prising, appreciation of this art form. 
This may be due partly to the flexi- 
bility of form which is applied to the 
preludes and to the great range of 
emotion which they carry. “O Man, 
Bewail Thy Fearful Sin,” “Glory to 
God in the Highest,” “Sleepers, Wake, 
a Voice Is Calling,” “Out of Deep 
Need I Cry Unto Thee” may be cited 
as examples of contrasting sentiment, 
but this merely scratches the surface, 
as they run the whole gamut of human 
emotion, and appeal to a man’s better 
self, for, as Milton says, they “Bring 
all heaven before mine eyes.” 


I have placed Sir Hubert Parry’s 
name with those two other great men 
—greater in this respect, perhaps, be- 
cause I think that he, more than any 
other one man, has been instrumental 
in making the chorale prelude intelligi- 
ble to the average organist. His writing 
is get-at-able from a technical point of 
view and, as Macpherson expresses it, 
his preludes “show the evidences of a 
mind and intellectuality of the highest 
order, combined with a sincerity of 
purpose and loftiness of aim that are 
at once the envy and admiration of his 
countless friends.” This was said in 
reference to Parry’s first set of seven 
preludes. Before his death he further 
enriched organ literature with a second 
set of seven, including one of great 
beauty on “Eventide” and a glorious 
maestoso full organ setting on “St, 
Thomas.” 

Another set which I believe will do 


fine missionary work for the chorale 
prelude is that by T. Tertius Noble, 
which the A. P. Schmidt Company is 
now publishing. ‘Fine music, done in 
a big way,” says Mr. Lester in The 
Diapason of the latest numbers, “Dun- 
dee” and “Picardy,” while Mr. Milli- 
gan speaks very highly of the others 
in the same set, selecting “Rocking- 
ham” as “a little gem, a bit of serene 
and exalted thinking of the highest 
order.” They are not lengthy, the 
earlier ones having three pages and 
the latter ones four, and the reviewers, 
American and English, agree in an 
Oliver Twist appetite for this fare and 
call for “more.” P 


It is interesting to compare the ways 
in which musicians describe the chorale 
prelude. One realizes that they are 
saying the same thing in varying ways, 
that thing being the highest apprecia- 
tion for them. Let me quote two ex- 
amples: 

Mr. Milligan writes: “Much more 
than a theme with variations; it is a 
mood picture, a development of the 
musical theme rather than a mere em- 
bellishment of it. Will these sincere 
and unaffected pieces of real music be 
lost in the uproarious flood of preten- 
tious piffle?” 

Dr. Macpherson, speaking of Bach, 
says: “He took quite a fresh stand- 
point. His predecessors had for the 
most part used the melody as their 
only source of inspiration, whereas 
Bach always looked to the words for 
guidance in his treatment. The result 
is that we arrive at his very soul in 
these compositions, which can be re- 
garded as an epitome of his whole 
work,” 

Another thought comes to my mind 
as I write. I do not remember to have 
heard a chorale prelude badly rendered 
in a public presentation. Possibly 
there has been insufficiency, but by 
and large the rendering of these works 
is accompanied by a careful musical 
reverence which bespeaks the attitude 
engendered in a player by this form. 


And now a few words on those 
giants, Max Reger and Karg-Elert. It 
is unfortunate that their music is so 
forbidding in appearance. Crowded 
with accidentals, often with curious 
time signatures such as 2/8, 7/8, 8/8, 
and looking very “black,” they dis- 
suade many an organist from delving 
farther than a first glance into their 
beauties. Of course, some of their 
work is distinctly difficult, but there is 
a lot of it that appears more difficult 
than it really is. Those who remem- 
ber studying their Bach thirty or forty 
years ago will recognize this and men- 
tally compare the unhelpful editions 
which were alone obtainable at that 
time with the “de luxe” editions the 
present generation enjoys, thanks to 
the enterprise of our editors and pub- 
lishers. Perhaps a way may be found 
of clarifying the notation of these two 
modern writers, for as with Bach, so 
with them today, 

“Beneath a frowning Providence 

There hides a smiling face,” 
or if you like, 

“The bud may have a bitter taste 
But sweet will be the flower.” 

I confess that I have not yet taken 
my own medicine in the case of Max 
Reger, but in Karg-Elert I find an un- 
ending source of delight. Comparing 
the two, may I again quote Macpher- 
son, who says in an illuminating para- 
graph: “It has been left to two young 
giants, Reger and Karg-Elert, to re- 
produce the texture and polyphony of 
J. S. Bach in modern harmonic idiom. 
It must be admitted that in many in- 
stances Karg-Elert’s music seems to 
resemble Reger’s after the latter’s has 
been smoothed out with a hot iron. 
Max Reger has produced the idiom 
which Karg-Elert has adopted to a 
large extent. Though both of these 
composers frequently employ a chro- 
matic phraseology, Karg-Elert seems 
to furnish his progressions with dia- 
tonic joints. He is smoother and less 
angular than Max Reger, whose occa- 
sional angularity, however, denotes 
great strength and determination.” 


Speaking of Karg-Elert Dr. Hull 
says: “In inspiration he ranks as an 
absolutist rather than a romanticist, 
although there is much that is romantic 
in his works. He has made the cho- 


rale prelude throb again with robust 


life, but he is distinctly modern. One 
suspects him at times of thinking in 
the twelve-note scale and I am afraid 
he is not altogether blameless in the 
direction of ‘sex-tonal’ walking,” quot- 
ing “Clair de Lune,” Op. 72, as an in- 
teresting example. “His greatest 
strength lies in his harmony. The 
beauty of his long-drawn harmonic 
web is truly enchanting, while in the 
direction of phrasing and rhythm he 
is indeed a bold innovator.” To this I 
may add he shows a most enterprising 
spirit in the matter of registration. 
We hardly like to try some of his com- 
binations at first thought, but do it 
and notice how fitting they are to the 
passages he presents. 

But not all men think alike, or if in 
the main they agree certain important 
modifications are demanded. To be 
fair, let me quote Dr. E. C. Bairstow, 
who in 1916 in a lecture says of these 
two men: “Cleverness unlimited, 
power misused in Reger and sentiment 
in Karg-Elert. Notes for the sake of 
notes, much noise and bustle covering 
up paucity of ideas. Poor themes de- 
veloped on mechanical lines, little real 
inspiration or uplifting tendency.” But 
later he says they “are admittedly the 
leading German composers of organ 
music of today. Their reverence for 
the chorale and for Bach places them 
at their best in the chorale prelude.” 
This latter paragraph is quite a come- 
back after the first quotation. The 
sting of the great war then approach- 
ing the end of its second year possibly 
colored the first one, especially in the 
expression “power misused,” and we 
can but admire the generous tribute of 
the second one, written amid such try- 
ing circumstances by one of the most 
gifted and highly respected English 
musicians. 


Macpherson reminds us that Men- 
delssohn in a letter to one of his 
friends expressed “a great excitement 
at having at last discovered the right 
stops on which to play one of the Bach 
chorale preludes.” With this authori- 
tative opinion on the importance of 
registration we may consider that 
point to be of first importance, exceed- 
ing that of technical correctness, al- 
though of this latter we must neces- 
sarily demand a sufficiency as a sine 
qua non. Mendelssohn’s work in in- 
troducing or encouraging Bach’s music 
in England is a matter of record. 
Macpherson gives us another striking 
saying of his in speaking of Bach’s 
setting of the communion hymn 
“Schmiicke dich”; to Schumann Men- 
delssohn said: “If life were to de- 
prive me of hope and faith this one 
chorale would bring them back.” Mac- 
pherson adds: “Perhaps he would have 
said something good, too, of Brahms’ 
setting. It is a work of serenest 
beauty.” 


I think you will have already gath- 
ered that in my judgment a study of 
chorale preludes is co-incident with a 
growing musicianship, a deepening of 
the artistic insight and a strengthen- 
ing of the spirit of enterprising emu- 
lation amongst the members of our 
profession. Our audiences are inter- 
ested, especially when you play the 
chorale to them before you commence 
the prelude. They can then recognize 
the “subject” more clearly, and inter- 
est is sustained if the organist is care- 
ful to clarify his playing with intelli- 
gent phrasing. For you must study 
the phrasing in these works; that more 
than aught else is a crying necessity 
in these days of digital surprises and 
noisy ponderosity. Your auditors 
quickly tire of these things and begin 
to read their programs rather than 
listen with that intelligent expectancy, 
the presence of which is in some un- 
known way quickly conveyed to the 
player; and who is there among us 
whose heart does not burn as he gets 
“the feeling” of his audience? 


‘ Some of you will have noticed that 
the use of the C clefs is being called 
for by some composers. Are Brahms’ 
preludes used less than they should 
be because use is made of these clefs? 
There are six charming preludes by 
Ethel Smyth, talented English lady, 
one of which has the pedal part, play- 
ing the melody, written in the tenor 
clef throughout, and also using the 
alto clef a little. These clefs are also 
used freely in the other numbers. They 


trai. 
help to clarify the look of the music 
leger lines being comparatively g¢i’ 
dom necessary. Why do we tolerate 
the C clef placed on the third space ig 
some of our choir music? One musi- 
cian has aptly described this irrita- 
tion as “conceived in ignorance and 
born of laziness.” It does away with 
one’s view of the “great staff” of ¢] 
lines from which all our clefs are 
placed, and the octave transposition is 
just as necessary as with the G clef 
I know of no greater irritation than to 
be fooled by that thing. Pardon this 
digression. 


Now to sum up. How do the chorale 
preludes help us? ’ 

By presenting subjects of musical 
worth and of historical interest and of 
a growing familiarity. 

By the obvious sincerity of purpose 
and high ideals with which the com. 
poser approaches his task. 

By demanding the same of the 
player. 

By calling for the best a man has in 
their presentation—phrasing, registra. 
tion and musical reverence. 

By their special appropriateness for 
our instrument. 

By their complete range of emotional 
appeal in its best sense. 

By the example of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

I will name a few preludes which 
among others are well worth attention: 

“Rock of Ages,” and _ others, by 
George Burdett. 

“St. Flavian,” Seth Bingham (Gray), 

Two Plainsong Melodies, Dr. Pierce 
(Ditson), and many similar composi- 
tions by this notable plainsong en- 
thusiast. 

Three by John E. West (Novello), 

“Heinlein,” Wallace. 

Two sets of three each, Ethel Smyth 
(Novello). 

Two sets of seven each, Sir Hubert 
Parry (Novello). 

Five by T. T. Noble (A, 2 
Schmidt Company). 

Op. 78, and Op. 65, Karg-Elert. 

Three Psalm Preludes, Herbert 
Howells. : 

Two sets, including “St. Mary,” Dr. 
Charles Wood (Stainer & Bell). 

Three—“St. Peter,’ “Darwell’s 
148th,” and the Tallis Theme, Harold 
Darte (Novello). 
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- Additional Links in the Chain 
ubert 
= Have you noticed the rapidly increasing number of new 
2 links in the chain of notable Estey Organs? From Coast 
rber 
a to Coast churches, schools, fraternal orders, and private 
a owners are turning to Estey for three and four manual 
no instruments. 
ye Contracts Received or Completed Since First of the Year 
d (Three and Four Manual Only) 
Canton, N. Y. St. Lawrence University Four Manual 
Binghamton, N. Y. St. John Evangelist R. C. Church Three Manual 
New York City Church of Blessed Sacrament Four Manual 
White Plains, N. Y. First Baptist Church* Three Manual 
Y Boston, Mass. Modern Theater* Three Manual 
é Framingham, Mass. Grace Congregational Church Three Manual and Echo 
— Mt. Hermon, Mass. Mt. Hermon School Three Manual 
wad Springfield, Mass. Masonic Temple Three Manual 
S Chicago, Ill. College of American Surgeons Three Manual 
Chicago, IIl. Masonic Temple Corporation Three Manual 
Easton, Pa. First Presbyterian Church Three Manual 
Johnstown, Pa. Memorial Baptist Church Three Manual 
ion Philadelphia, Pa. St. Agatha’s R. C. Church Three Manual 
_ Sharon, Pa. First Presbyterian Church* Three Manual 
earns Cincinnati, O. Walnut Hills Baptist Church Three Manual 
k Columbus, O. First Baptist Church Four Manual 
Dayton, O. First Evangelical Lutheran Church Four Manual 
ath Youngstown, O. St. Patrick’s R. C. Church Three Manual 
ent. Glendale, Cal. First Baptist Church Three Manual 
| Palo Alto, Cal. Castilleja School Three Manual 
Ky. Sacramento, Cal. Memorial Auditorium Four Manual 
a San Jose, Cal. Scottish Rite Temple Three Manual and Echo 
-” Detroit, Mich. Faith Lutheran Church Three Manual 
ER Okmulgee, Okla. St. Anthony’s Church Three Manual 
Harrodsburg, Ky. Christian Church Three Manual 
Orlando, Fla. First Church of Christ Scientist Three Manual 
Orlando, Fla. Residence, G. F, Freymark Three Manual 
est Scarsdale, N. Y. Residence, W. H. Aldridge Three Manual 
*Rebuild 
— 
mane 
N 
: ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
BRATTLEBORO VERMONT 
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WORCESTER CHURCH 


Se TO HAVE BIG SKINNER 


SCHEME FOR WESLEY M. E. 





A. Leslie Jacobs, Who Assumes the 
Position of Organist in Sep- 
tember, Will Preside Over a 
Large Four-Manual. 





A. Leslie Jacobs, who leaves the 
First Presbyterian Church of Wheel- 
ing; W. Va., to go to Wesley Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at Worcester, 
Mass., is to preside over a new four- 
manual Skinner which is under con- 
struction at the Boston factory. The 
contract was signed recently 2nd in- 
stallation of the instrument is to be 
completed early in 1927. Mr. Jacobs 
goes to his new position early in Sep- 


tember. The organ was designed by 
Mr. Jacobs with the assistance of 
William E. Zeuch, vice-president of 


the Skinner Organ Company. It will 
have a total of 4,154 pipes and seventy- 
three stops, including a few duplica- 
tions. There will be thirty-two cou- 
plers, sixty-one combination pistons 
and a full complement of pedals, etc. 
Following is the specification of the 
instrument: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
Diapason, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 
First Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
- Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
String Celeste (2 ranks), 8 ft., 122 pipes. 
Erzihler, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture (4 ranks), 244 pipes. 
*Ophicleide, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 
*Tuba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
*Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Harp (from Choir), 8 ft., 61 steel bars. 
Celesta, 4 ft. 
\ Chimes (from Echo). 
‘ *On high pressure in Choir box. 
. SWELL ORGAN. 


Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste (2 ranks), 8 ft., 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violina, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture (3 ranks), 183 pipes. 
Waldhorn, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Fliigel Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
» Gamba, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Kleine Erzihler (2 ranks), 8 ft., 134 
pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
=> Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp, 8 ft., 61 bars. 
Celesta, 4 ft., 61 bars. 
SOLO ORGAN. 
Orchestral Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba Celeste, 8 ft. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba Mirabilis (20-inch wind), 8 ft., 73 
pipes. 
ECHO-ANTIPHONAL ORGAN. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tromba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes, 25 tubes. 
Tremolo. 





134 pipes. 














PEDAL ORGAN. 
Diapason (lower 12 resultant), 32 ft., 32 
jotes. 
Diapason, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 
mW Violone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
' Bourdon, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 
* = Echo Bourdon (from Swell), 16 ft., 61 
notes. 
Waldhorn (from Swell), 16 ft., 61 notes. 
Gamba (from Choir), 16 ft., 61 notes. 
Octave (aug. from Diapason, 16 ft), % 
ft., 61 notes. 
Gedeckt (from Bourdon), 8 ft., 61 notes. 
Still Gedeckt (duplexed), 8 ft., 61 notes. 
Flute (from Bourdon), 4 ft.,-61 notes. 
Super Octave (from Bourdon), 4 ft., 61 
notes. 
Bombarde, 32 ft., 32 pipes. 


Trombone, 16 ft., 56 pipes. 

Tromba (from Trombone), 8 ft., 61 
notes. 

Clarion (from Trombone), 4 ft., 61 
notes. 


Chimes (duplexed from Echo). 





DUNHAM DEFIES THE HEAT. 





Recital of Highest Quality at Chicago 
» Methodist Temple. 

Although it was the hottest day of 
the year, Arthur Dunham had an audi- 
ence of goodly numbers and still bet- 
ter enthusiasm for a recital at the Chi- 
cago Methodist Temple on the after- 
noon of July 21, when he played under 
the auspices of the Bush Conservatory, 
on whose faculty he is head of the or- 
gan department. The recital offered 
a fair example of the best in organ 
playing as it is cultivated today in Chi- 
cago. As one hears the exquisite color 
work and notes the agile technique 
and the force of this player, one won- 
ders that Mr. Dunham was not heard 
oftener until the last year or two in 
recitals and that he ever strayed to 
other gods than the one of the organ. 
For he has style, force, temperament 
and all the equipment of the virtuoso. 

The program opened in orthodox 
fashion with the Bach Fantasie and 
Fugue in G minor, played with virility 
and in a way to maintain interest. The 
other Bach numbers were the adagio 
and dolce from the Third Trio-Sonata, 
which was made to appear most lovely 
on the fine Skinner organ, and the 
Passacaglia. Clokey’s “Mountain 
Sketches” gave variety and presented 
examples of present-day American or- 


gan writing. Mr. Dunham interpreted 
them beautifully and made them rare 
little classics. A charming color piece 
was the Scherzo “Fete des Fees” by 
Marsh, which is to be commended to 
anyone with an organ that has re- 
sources for orchestral interpretation. 
Three of the “Hours in Burgundy” by 
Jacob were presented, and the last one, 
“Rain,” made such an impression that 
Mr. Dunham was persuaded to repeat 
it. The great Finale from Franck’s 
“Grande Piece Symphonique” made a 
strong closing selection. 

Mr. Dunham can hardly be accorded 
a more eloquent commendation than 
a statement of the fact that he held his 
audience to the last note despite the 
discomforts of a temperature of 97 
degrees. 





Lemare’s Hands Are Pictured. 

“Hands that paint colors in music” 
is the heading the San Francisco Call 
places over a series of interesting pic- 
tures of the hands of Edwin H. 
Lemare at the console in its issue of 
June 21. The pictures show Mr. 
Lemare making various changes in 
combinations, also in “thumbing,” etc. 
In addition to the pictures, which 
cover three of the eight columns of 
the front page, there is a-display head 
on how Mr. Lemare produces various 
colors on the organ. Mr. Lemare, 
who is municipal organist of Chatta- 


:coga, Tenn., has been in San F 
cisco rehearsing the orchestra for te 
Shrine music drama to be Produced at 
the grove near Redwood City, 





Goes to Shreveport Church, 

Dr. Frederic A. Dunster assumed 
the duties of organist and choir di- 
rector of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Shreveport, La., July 4, Dr 
Dunster received his musical education 
at Trinity College, London, and studied 
under Dr. Gordon Saunders, Dr 
Joseph Bridge and Edward Silas. He 
went to Shreveport from Mobile, Ala 
where he was organist and choir 
director of the Government Street 
Presbyterian Church and the Jewish 
synagogue. Dr. Dunster received the 
degree of doctor of music from the 
University of New York. 


Wins Eddy Scholarship. 

Miss Marjorie Woodring won the 
Clarence Eddy scholarship this year at 
the Chicago Musical College. This 
talented young woman is from Deni- 
son, Tex., and after being with Mr. 
Eddy a few summers ago she con- 
tinued her studies in New York with 
Pietro A. Yon. For her scholarship 
examination this summer Miss Wood- 
ring chose the Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor by Bach and the entire 
“Sonata Romantica” by Yon, both of 
which she played from memory. 




















St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, Fla. 





“Those who have played and heard the organ are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it one of the outstanding church organs of the state.. Tonally, 
it is the ideal organ for Episcopal church music, having splendid diapasons, 
augmented by a perfectly balanced combination of other voices, producing 


full organ effect of grandeur and dignity.” 


Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM S. BRANCH, 


Organist St. Luke’s Cathedral. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 


INCORPORATED 
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In Just One Corner of the U. S. A. 
(SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA) 
Eighteen Welte Organs This Year! 


CHURCHES (Straight organs) RESIDENCES (Reproducing organs) 

hn A. E Angel 

Fourth Church of Christ, Scientist, Los An- oe Q —— moe co 

geles Mrs. Belle Maloy, 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, Ontario ae teresa ee poem 

First Baptist Church, Fresno J. H. Eagle, eaidih died 

First A. M. E. Church, Pasadena Wm. J. Kraft, Hollywood 

First M. E. Church, Sawtelle T. W. Warner, Pasadena 


CLUBS AND THEATRES 


Casa del Mar Club, Santa Monica (Unit orchestra) 
Commercial Club, Los Angeles (Reproducing organ) 
Downey Theatre, Los Angeles (Unit orchestra) 


BARKER BROS., LOS ANGELES REPRESENTATIVES* 


In the Foyer, a four manual Welte Concert Organ of sixty stops, Welte- 
Mignon grand piano, harp and chimes, with English (stop knob) console; 
also playable from a separate Multi-Control cabinet by means of Welte 
Artist-recorded organ rolls. 7 


In the Auditorium, a three manual Welte Unit Orchestra with Unit 
type stop key console, double touch, piano, harp, celesta, marimba, glock- 
enspiel, xylophone and the legitimate orchestra drums and traps. 


In the Interior Decorating Studio, a two manual and echo Welte 
Philharmonic Reproducing Organ, with art console having tilting tablet 
stop action; also a separate Multi-Control cabinet from which an entire 
concert program of Welte organ rolls may be played in any desired order 
merely by touching buttons in a tablet located in any convenient part 
of the room. 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


Studio Founded 1832 factory: 
665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street Established in America 1865 Lincoln Avenue, 133d-134th St. 
New York _ New York 





*The new twelve story building, Seventh Street, Figueroa to Flower Streets, contains more than eleven acres of floor space, which, with as much more 
n their storage warehouses, is devoted exclusively to their ‘own uses. It is not in size alone that Barker Bros. is a remarkable institution. It takes a 
book to tell the story—and they have printed one, the New Store number of Better Homes Magazine, which they will gladly send upon request. 
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Work of a Genius 
In a Novel Field 


How John C. Deagan Has Labored to Stand- 
ardize Pitch and to Amplify the Resources 
of the Organ 














Working quietly from year to year 
either in his large factory on the north 
side of Chicago or in his laboratory in 
California, where he spends the winter 
months, is a man who has made most 
valuable contributions to the world of 
organ music in his own field. He has 
devoted his life to the invention and 
perfection of chimes, harps and other 
percussion stops, features without 
which no American organ of today is 
considered complete. John C. Deagan 
has done all this without blare of trum- 
pets or—to make the figure more ap- 
ropos—without the ringing of bells. 
But his contribution to the modern or- 
gan is none the less one of the impor- 
tant developments of this century, 
which has been marked by so many 
inventions which have revolutionized 
organ construction. There are few 
men whose achievements or whose per- 
sonality are as interesting as that of 
Mr. Deagan, although we do not re- 
call that he has ever appeared as a 
speaker at a convention of organists. 

Mr. Deagan, enjoying a full measure 
of health and mental alertness, and a 
keen, inquiring mind, was from boy- 
hood a musician of more than ordinary 
ability. His chosen instrument was 
the clarinet, and by diligent applica- 
tion he had at 20 earned an enviable 
reputation as an orchestra player and 
soloist. 

An exceptionally inquisitive mind, a 
studious and restless nature, with a 
penchant for thoroughness _ that 
brooked no defeat, prompted him to 
delve into the science of acoustics, and 
he became an ardent student of Helm- 
holz’s “Doctrine of the Sensations of 
Tone,” after having, at a verv early 
age, attended at South Kensington, 
London, a series of lectures 9n mu- 
sical sounds by that great scientist. 


Experiments carried on during his 
leisure hours aroused his interest in 
the glockenspiel—a series of toy bel/s 
introduced in German orchestras by 
Mozart. He realized the need for 
additional tone color and innovation in 
ensemble playing. With the ordinary 
small tools at hand and but an imper- 
fect knowledge of this forerunner of 
the line of percussions that later her- 
alded the Deagan name he produced 
his first set of perfectly tuned “orches- 
tra bells.” As he was blessed with that 
rare adjunct—a perfect musical ear— 
these bells, though crude in workman- 
ship, were in excellent tune and, intro- 
duced into the orchestra, were an in- 
stantaneous success. 


Though the Deagan_ glockenspiel 
gained quick recognition, it was not 
then realized that here was a pioneer 
effort, in that at no time previously 
had there been any attempt to mount 
wood or metal bars in a hanging posi- 
tion on the exact node supplemented 
with resonators. Aided by previous re- 
search and analysis these tones were 
developed on a scientific, basic prin- 
ciple from which throughout the evo- 
lution of these instruments there has 
since been no departure. 

An ever increasing demand for similar 
devices nearly half a century ago soon 
impelled Mr. Deagan to devote all of 
his time to manufacture and improve- 
ments and, never content with the 
mere commercial aspect of his efforts, 
he experimented with various metals 
and alloys until the crude forerunner 
became the perfected orchestra bells, 
Parsifal bells, celeste song bells, etc., 
in the hand-played instruments and the 
tonally similar organ percussions of 
today. 

Next a mere toy of foreign import— 
a series of roughiy-tuned maple bars 
on ropes of straw and known to the 
music trade as the “straw fiddle’— 
drew Mr. Deagan’s attention. Recog- 
nizing its possibilities as an orchestra 
and stage instrument he made several 
trips to Africa and other tropical coun- 
tries and tested various woods until he 
obtained a tone quality more to his 
liking. This he found in a hard tropi- 


cal wood, acoustically brilliant, clear, 
durable and musical beyond anything 
attainable in the product of our forests. 
To augment the volume and amplify 
the quality he began experimenting and 
using resonators, an innovation not 
theretofore attempted. And here his 
knowledge of physics and his study of 
tone development came to his aid. The 
result was the modern xylophone. 

After the development of: the xylo- 
phone came the need for a deeper, 
richer, more resonant and mellow tone. 
Knowing something of the peculiar 
tone developed among African natives 
by means of wooden bars mounted 
over gourds, a long series of experi- 
ments (involving the use of thinner 
bars and larger adjustable resonators) 
and long application and perseverance, 
developed the modern marimba, later 
redesigned by Mr. Deagan for use in 
the organ and named by him marimba 
harp. This is the best imitation of the 
true Italian harp tone ever devised for 
the organ. It has the same liquid, 
limpid quality, the same vibrant, pene- 
trating tone and, like its forerunner, is 
capable of the most delightful runs and 
rapid arpeggios. The bars, thin, short 
and mounted by the suspended cord- 
and-post method, register much lower 
than the xylophone. The tone depends 
entirely on the resonator for its qual- 
ity and augmentation, the bar itself, 
struck with padded mallet, being prac- 
tically soundless, particularly in the 
lower register. 


The demand for distant chime or 
church bell effects in band and orches- 
tra compositions prompted the devel- 





JOHN C. DEAGAN. 





oping of so-called cathedral chimes, 
and a series of experiments d.sclosed 
the fact that because of its composite 
character and its inherent multiplicity 
of partials or overtones the true chime 
tone could be produced best with tubes 
of drawn bell metal, scientifically va- 
ried in length, diameter and wall thick- 
ness. 

With the application of the chime 
stop to the organ came the need for 
educating organists on its character, for 
many of the less discerning were wont 
to play this colorful stop entirely too 
fast and more than one tone at a time. 

Until the development of the entire 
line was well toward completion the 
many innovations in tonal effect had 
found a big outlet through the stage 
and for ensemble use in bands and or- 
chestras. An outstanding example was 
that of the organ builders, who soon 
recognized in the solemn, dignified and 
stately tone of the newly-perfected 
cathedral chimes an ideal adjunct and 
promptly added a chime stop to their 
church organs. 


The question of pitch had ever been 
in a chaotic state and when more than 
three decades ago the piano and organ 
manufacturers adopted A-435 as the 
standard international pitch, as a pro- 
test against the high or concert pitch 
of between A-454 and A-461 in vogue 
up to that time, Mr. Deagan, feeling 
that in the interests of uniformity and 
brilliancy a slightly higher pitch than 
A-435 was imperative, spared neither 
time nor expense in bringing about the 
adoption for orchestra and band of the 
Stuttgart standard—the pitch of the 


latter days of Beethoven—A-440, Ap- 
pearing before the convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians, of 
which organization he was a charter 
member, Mr. Deagan, through his in- 
fluence among the more prominent 
musicians, was able to induce that or- 
ganization to adopt his view and pro- 
nounce as standard the pitch now 
universally used. To such an extent 
was the federation with him that it is 
a matter of record that in enforcing 
their edict fines were levied in some 
localities on members failing to live up 
to the pitch requirements. When the 
organ became the beautiful theater in- 
strument that it is today, its builders 
fell into line, with the result that, due 
to Mr. Deagan’s effort, out of chaos 
and confusion has come a_ universal 
pitch, A-440, that meets every require- 
ment of the musical world today. 


Effective beyond every other influ- 
ence in settling the mooted question of 
pitch was the Deaganometer—a device 
invented by Mr. Deagan whereby 
musicians are enabled to determine by 
both eye and ear the exact pitch they 
are using. Appreciation of this accu- 
rate pitch measure and the help it has 
been to large symphony orchestras has 
been expressed in personal letters and 
autographed photographs by such 
luminaries in the world of music as 
Frederick Stock, Walter Damrosch, 
Bodansky, Stransky, Sousa, Stokow- 
ski, Victor Herbert, Polacco, Paster- 
nack, Fred Innes, Percy Grainger and 
numerous others. 

The demand in symphony orchestras 
for a celesta effect led to the develop- 
ment of a metal bar percussion which 
many years ago he produced success- 
fully and to which he gave the name 
harp-celesta. Accurately tuned reso- 
nators augment the tone of the bars. 
The tone is of a liquid sweetness that 
has made this instrument by far the 
most popular organ stop (excepting 
possibly cathedral chimes) of all the 
musical percussions. A fact not gen- 
erally appreciated, but which organ 
builders were quick to recognize, is 
that though percussion instruments 
were devised originally to meet the de- 
mand for tone color and innovation in 
ensemble playing, their maximum musi- 
cal capacity is best appreciated in the 
beautiful blending and pointed tone 
effects they add to the organ pipes and 
because of the nicety with which mal- 
lets of exactly the right density 
throughout the register are provided 
for each tone of the scale. It has been 
Mr. Deagan’s privilege to see the 
phenomenal expansion of the organ 
during more recent years and to realize 
that no organ is considered complete 
without its chimes and harp. 

Mr. Deagan’s travels having given 
him an insight into the use of carillon 
music as a community institution, he 
felt that far greater perfection was nec- 
essary to meet the more exacting mu- 
sical demands of the American public; 
that carilloneurs should be chosen for 
their musicianship rather than their 
physical strength. To that end he omit- 
ted from his considerations the cast 
bell type and spent a generous fortune 
developing massive, scientifically pro- 
portioned, composite-toned bell metal 
tubes that are a giant out-of-door edi- 
tion of the Deagan cathedral organ 
chimes. These tubes are tuned to mi- 
nute accuracy and are played from the 
organ console by the regular organist, 
who is thus enabled to blend belfry 
chime music right into the church ser- 
vices. 

For bringing such music easily with- 
in the reach of every community and 
for pioneer effort the world owes a 
debt of gratitude to J. C. Deagan, the 
master builder of musical percussion 
instruments, whose untiring zeal in the 
pursuit of ideals has bestowed on the 
world a legacy. 





‘ Governor Congratulates Eddy. 

One of the many congratulatory 
messages received by Clarence Eddy 
on the occasion of his seventy-fifth 
birthday, recorded in The Diapason a 
month ago, is a telegram from the 
governor of Massachusetts. The mes- 
sage was as follows: “May I add 
my congratulations on your seventy- 
fifth birthday anniversary and your 
accomplishment as a musician. Alvan 
T. Fuller, Governor.” 


ad. 
RECITALS AMID THE PLAYs 





The Irving, “Legitimate” House ; 
New York, to Install Estey, 

A twenty-two-stop Estey organ, 
with harp and chimes, is to be installed 
in the Irving Theater, New York Cit 
This is believed to be the first otgas 
to be installed in any “legitimate” 
theater in New York. The owners 
have in mind the fact that the average 
orchestra does not take a great deal of 
interest in preparing a musical pro. 
gram for intermissions during drama- 
tic productions, Therefore it is planned 
to install an orchestral organ, so that 
it will be possible to employ a good 
organist who will be able to play eight 
complete recitals a week during the in. 
termissions. 

The specification is definitely orches. 
tral; the list of imitative stops will 
indicate that it is an orchestral instry- 
ment rather than a concert organ. The 
specification contains first violing 
cello, viol d’orchestre, concert flute 
orchestral flute, piccolo, clarinet, muted 
violin, saxophone, orchestral oboe, bass 
viol, contra bass, cello and bassoon, as 
well as harp and chimes. Two unified 
stops are employed. The remainder 
of the organ is built on the straight 
principle. 

The theater will be used for relig- 
ious services on Sunday and at that 
time the organ will also be of service. 


Mrs. Lohnes to Play New Organ. 

The large Austin four-manual to be 
installed in the First Methodist 
Church at Warren, Pa., the specifica- 
tion of which appeared in the issue for 
June 1, will be played by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hall Lohnes, organist of the 
church. Mrs. Lohnes is also head of 
the organ department in the Warren 
Conservatory of Music. The organ 
will have fifty-seven stops and will be 
a feature of the new edifice, being 
erected at a cost of $400,000. 














FRANZA, MOEN 


Expert Pipe Organ 
Service 
Electric Blowers 


1215 37th Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Frank A. Taber, M.A. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Director of Music Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 








HARRY A. 


SYKES 


LANCASTER, PA. 








AUG. A. KLANN 


Manufacturer of All Kinds of 


Magnets for Organs 


Special Magnets for Unit Organ 
BASIC, VIRGINIA 











THE REV. DON H. 


COPELAND 


DAYTON OHIO 











Organist, First Chureh of Christ, Scientist 
WALTER P. ZIMMERMAN 
445 Eerkeley Avenue 
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INSTALLED IN ONEONTA, N. Y. 


Moller Three-Manual in New 
larée First Methodist Church. 


M. P. Moller has just completed a 
rge three-manual organ in the First 
Methodist Church at Oneonta, N. Y., 
and it is an important part of the 
equipment of the new edifice of that 
church. There is an echo division 
placed on the opposite side of the audi- 
orium from the main organ. 

Following are the specifications of 


the instrument: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
1. Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 


ne. First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
3, Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 


P Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
5, Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
s. Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
1, Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
§, Octave, 4-ft., 61 notes. 
9, Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
0, Viole, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
{1, Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
12, Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
13. Orchestral Flute, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
14, Quint, 2% ft., 61 notes. 
15. Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 notes. 
16, Tiercena, 13/5 ft., 61 notes. 
17. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
18, Flauto Traverso, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
19. Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
. Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
1, Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
9”, Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
9. Salicet, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
2%. Mixture, 3 rks., 61 notes. 
2%. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
%. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
(Enclosed with Great.) 
2. English Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 


Doppel Fléte, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
29. Melodia, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
30. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
31. Flute, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
32, Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
33. Gemshorn Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
34. Tuba, 8 ft., 61 notes. 
35. Viole d’Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
36. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
37. Dulciana, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
38. French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
39. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
40. Harp, 49 bars. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
41, Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
42. Small Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
43, Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
44. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
45. Fiute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
46. Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
47. Violoncello, 8 ft., 32 notes, 
48. Tuba, 16 ft., 12 pipes, 32 notes. 
ECHO ORGAN. 
(Played from Great.) 
49. Echo Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
0, Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Muted Viole, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
lin. 4 ft., 61 notes. 
< Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


Chimes, 20 tubes. 








Ben J. Potter at Grove Park Inn. 
Ben J. Potter, who for the last seven 
ears has been organist and choirmas- 
ter of Trinity Church, Atlanta, Ga., and 
head of the organ and theoretical de- 
partments at Brenau College, has en- 
tered upon the new duties of organist 
at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N.C, and organist and choirmaster 
of the famous Biltmore Church. Mr. 
Potter gave his opening recital on the 
large four-manual Skinner organ July 
4 before a large audience, which 
greeted him with enthusiasm. He will 
give a recital daily at 9 in the evening 
a the inn. Before leaving Trinity 
Church, Atlanta, his choir made him a 
dresentation of a silver and gold fruit 
aid salad bowl. The Sunday-school 
presented him with a pair of massive 
‘ilver candlesticks. At the farewell 
sttvice in Trinity Church, citizens of 
Atlanta paid high tribute to Mr. Pot- 
tt, both as a man and as a musician. 
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Pipe Organ 


Old Organs Modernized. 
Additions and Electrical 
Blowers Installed. 


FRANK W. EDWARDS 
Phone Walnut 2365 
56 Harrison Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Hillgreen-Lane Organs 





Seventeen in Omaha alone 


Proportional number throughout con- 
tiguous territory. 
Designs and Specifications for individual 
requirements. 
Blectric Blowers and Organ Maintenance 


PITTS PIPE ORGAN Co. 


(Western Branch) 
1913 Clark 8t., Omaha, Nebr. 








N. DOERR 


Electric Blowers Installed 
Overhauling, Rebuilding 
Voicing, Tuning and Repairing 
Estimates Furnished on 
New Organs 
2517 South Crawford Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHONES: Shop, Lawndale 1090 
Residence, Lawndale 2472 











Established 1890 


Geo. W. Badger Co. 


Characteristic 


ORGAN REED STOPS 


For 
Church, Theatre and 
Residence 


Rockville Center, N, Y. 
Near New York City 





We have just received 
a new lot of stickers like 
cut below. 
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If you can use any to 
advantage, write us. 
They are free. 


HOYT METAL CO. 


Manufacturers of Two-Ply Organ Pipe Metal 


111 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 




















Paul Allen Beymer 


ORGANIST 


The Temple 
CLEVELAND 








ANNA CARBONE 
Dan Now Baking 12 


Management Standard Booking Office 
17 East Forty-Second St., New York 
A limited number of pupils accepted 

Address 142-4 West Fourth St., New York 








DENISON BROS. 


Manufacturers of 

ORGAN STOP KNOBS FOR CHURCH 

AND REED ORGANS 

Name Plates, Pistons, Tilting Tab- 

lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 

Established 1877 
DEEP RIVER - . 


CLARENCE EDDY 
ORGANIST 


5357 WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO Sunnyside 6150 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


THE RECORDER, GREENFIELD (MASS.), FEB. 10, 1926— 

Clarence Eddy, world-renowned organist, honored his native town with a visit 
last evening and thrilled and charmed a capacity audience at the Second Congre- 
gational Church with the powers and beauties of his musicianship, which seem to 
grow instead of diminish as he advances into the autumn of life. Mr. Eddy’s 
music seems to be gifted with eternal youth, so rich is its quality and so perfect 
its technique...... 


SPRINGFIELD, (MASS.) UNION, FEB. 12, 1926—He played a most interesting 
and exacting program in a thoroughly interesting manner. His pedal technique is 
prodigious and his range of registration is large. He belongs to the school of 
organists who revel in lovely effects and in smooth flowing tone similar to the old 
art of bel canto which seems to be rapidly fading away. It is said that few, if any, 
organists have so large a repertoire as Mr. Eddy...... - 

SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) REPUBLICAN, FEB. 12, 1926—Clarence Eddy, the 
most distinguished of American organists, appeared at the Auditorium last evening 
eaneee In opening new organs he must hold all the world records......This youthful 
energy of half a century of recital giving has not abated—-Robust and physically 
vigorous...... It is a delight to hear on the organ such clean and luminous playing 
with no finger stopping a hair’s breadth of time too long on a key...... 














THOS. KELLY 


Organ Builder and Expert Repairman 
30 years practical experience 
Church and Theatre Organs Maintained 
and Kept in Condition Par Excellence. 
Old Tracker Organs Fitted With the 
Most Reliable System Blectro-Pneumatic 


Action 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Ph.Northway 0268, Ad.: 401 E. Palmer 8t. 








Church Organ Maintenance 


Estimates submitted for every kind of 
organ repairs—rebuilding, revoicing, tun- 
ing, cleaning, additions, electric blow- 
ers, etc., etc. 


JAMES COLE 


76 Lynge Ave. Melrose, Mass. 














Herbert Foster Sprague 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
300 West 70th St. New York City 





A. J.Schantz, Sons & Co. 


ORRVILLE, O. 


Builders of Organs for 


CHURCHES, HALLS and RESIDENCES 
ESTABLISHED 1873 


Comparison invited as to Tone Quality, Reliability, 
Steadiness of Air, Consoles, Workmanship, and 
Performance thruout past years. 
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News From St. Louis 


By DR. PERCY B. EVERSDEN 














St. Louis, Mo., July 21.—Summer 
months and vacation time afford scant 
news. A:though St. Louis is gradual- 
ly coming into its own in the recogni- 
tion of the many attractions it offers 
as a summer resort, many of our or- 
ganists continue to consider it proper 
to seek their recreation in other 
ciimates. Thus one seeks seclusion in 
Maine; another craves the wider vision 
of the West; the academic quaestor of 
the Guild hies to an Eastern seat of 
learning; the city of brotherly love 
draws our world’s fair organist; an- 
other dispenses of her charms at Chau- 
tauqua, while others, constituting the 
majority, are continuing the even tenor 
of their ways, with possibly a little 
let-up in the selection of their pro- 
gtams, but faithfully ministering to 
their congregations of regulars and 
summer guests. 


The recent grand opera week has 
suggested to some that St. Louis 
should have a big organ in connection 
with the other properties of the mu- 
nicipal opera and has emphasized the 
fact that none of our high schools is 
yet equipped with an organ, though 
in the later buildings chambers for 
organs have been built. That we are 
moving toward a proper goal is shown 
in the announcement that the authori- 
ties of historic Christ Church Cathe- 
dral have contracted with one of our 
leading organ builders to replace the 
worn-out Roosevelt with a new four- 
manual instrument. The new organ 
is to be ready for use early next year 
and the cathedral organist, Arthur 
Davis, who has labored long and earn- 
estly toward placing a suitable organ 
in this edifice, will then reap his reward. 

Plans are being developed for the 
placing of a large organ in the new 


Municipal Auditorium. This will meet 
another long-felt.need. At present we 
have no auditorium of adequate size 
where a large chorus can be heard 
with organ accompaniment, and inter- 
est in choral work has suffered in con- 
sequence. Dean Wismar has done 
splendid work on a limited scale with 
his Bach choir and big are the possi- 
bilities which some of our leading 
cherus directors are forecasting with 
the coming of this new auditorium. It 
will do more for the organ in St. Louis 
than anything else. 

Anent elaborate church programs, 
we heard of a good retort recently 
given by an organist to his bishop. 
The divine had officiated at a special 
church service for which the organist 
had prepared a musical program with 
much care. At its conclusion the 
bishop informed the choirmaster that 
he did not approve elaborate musical 
services, and that if he (the organist) 
wished to please the bishop he would 
in the future confine his programs to 
more simple selections. The surprised 
organist promptly informed his lord- 
ship that the program was prepared 
not with the thought of pleasing the 
bishop but for the greater glory of Ai- 
mighty God. We don’t know what the 
bishop said. 





Clarence F. Read’s Season. 

Clarence F. Read, organist and di- 
rector of the First Baptist Church, 
Rome, N. Y., concluded a busy musi- 
cal season with the presentation of a 
Mendelssohn program. At these spe- 
cial musical services the church has 
been taxed for seating capacity, and 
at some of them people were turned 
away. The following services have 
been given during the year: Anthem 
program, “The Harvest Cantata,” 
Garrett; Armistice Day commemora- 
tion; “Ancient and Modern Spirituals”; 
“The Story of Christmas,” Matthews; 
“The Light of the World”; “Daughter 
of Jairus,” Stainer; “A Five Days’ 
Journey in Palestine’; “In an Easter 
Garden”; spring songs, Mothers’ Day, 
Memorial Day program. 








The 
Barton Organ 


for Tone and Volume 


Wherever the Barton is played it impresses with 
its tonal qualities and full-throated volume. Sweet- 
ness in finer notes and clarity in the deeper ones 
make Barton music the most compelling of all. 


The new Barton Organs are flexible in action and 
sturdy in construction. They hold their full power 
indefinitely and are responsive to the quick tech- 
nique of the finished organist. They require no 
special training and the beginner is not confused by 
intricate construction or action. 


GENUINE DEAGAN PERCUSSIONS USED 


Voice your approval of the Barton Organ and 
your confidence will be justified to the fullest 
extent. Full details upon request. 


BARTOLA MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


312-313 Mallers Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PAOLO CONTE 
Dean College of Fine Arts 


OKLAHOMA BAPTIST UNIVERSITY 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 














Alliance, Ohio 
Dear Sir: 

it 
Lane pipe 


pleasure. 


highest type. 











HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Factories—Alliance, Ohio 


Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 


has been my pleasure to play cn many Hillgreen, 
organs. 
such a fine instrument. 
manual Hillgreen, 
Shawnee and it has given us nothing but satisfaction and. 
One of 
the organ be large or small the workmanship is always of the 


The Will A. 
gaged me to give the dedicatory recital on the four-manual 
organ at the Fort Worth Seminary and I am looking forward 
with much anticipation to this concert. 

Witn Best Wishes, 


June 19, 1926 


I wish to congratulate you on building 
We have, as you know, alarge three- 
Lane organ at the First Baptist Church in 


tne outstanding features is that whether 


Watkin Company of Dallas, Texas, have en- 


Sincerely, 
PAOLO CONTE 
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Kinetic Blowers 


Many of the notable organs are being equipped 
with Kinetics. 


For example: j 
Washington Auditorium, Washington, D,C. 
The Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

City Auditorium, San Antonio, Texas. 





Unexcelled Performance 
Unsurpassed Efficiency 
Unequalled for Quiet Operation 


Over 25,000 in Use 


Kinetic Engineering Company 
Union and Stewart Avenues 


Lansdowne, Pa. 
41 Park Row, New York City 15 Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. 








HAND & COMPANY 


Successors to GEO. ALBRECHT 
Manufacturers of 


Leather for the Pipe Organ Trade 


SEND FOR SAMPLES Phone, MAIN 1387 
304 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WHITE, SON COMPANY 


Announce the removal of their Offices and Warehouses to 


601 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 
Specialists in the 
Manufacture of Organ and Player Piano Leathers 








EMANUEL SEMERAD & SON 
Yearly Care of Organs 
Rebuilding, Repairing, Tuning Blowers Installed 
1811 South Harding Avenue, Chicago Telephone Lawndale 0325 
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PIETRO YON IS ABROAD 
JUNE. 15 to SEPT. 30 


Concert booking for next season is open. Address 
THE I. C. V., 853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 














Wirginia Mus. Bac. 
Carrington-Chomas  *y 9° 


American Organist and Composer 


RECITALS 


For Tour Dates, Season 1926-27, Write 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH Jacksonville, Florida 
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SPECIFY 


LIBERTY STYLE “0” 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


for their always remain- 
ing superior tone quality. 


Throughout entire register 


LIBERTY STYLE “O” 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


are of the true bell qual- 
ity tone necessary to com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Your builder will supply 


LIBERTY STYLE “0” 
CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


when you so specify. 


Latest Catalogue ‘‘P2’’ 
mailed free on request. 
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Radio Musings 





By HAL FINGON 





These scattered remarks were start- 
ed under the title “The Organ in Ra- 
dio,” but, like that memorable conver- 
sation between the walrus and the car- 
penter, so many extraneous affairs 
crept in, ranging in character from 
cabbages to kings, that some such 
nondescript caption as the above seems 
more appropriate. 

As for radio, it has been claimed 
that it reproduces extremes of com- 
pass imperfectly, or only with much 
difficulty. However that may be, it 
has been one experience that piccolos 
and resultants, if not heard, at least do 
not materially affect the general 
scheme of things by their absence; and 
steadily the conviction grows that the 
widely accepted rules of good organ 
registration will hold true in radio as 
they do everywhere else. Is a mezzo- 
forte passage turgid by reason of su- 
perfiluous doppel flétes and bourdons? 
It will be so in radio. Do diapasons 
(may their tribe increase) render a 
like passage clear and wholesome, as 
they should? Radio will faithfully con- 
vey that clarity and wholesomeness. 
Whatever microphone problems exist, 
such as number, distance apart and po- 
sition with relation to the organ cham- 
ber, they apparently do not affect the 
overtones upon which tone color de- 
pends, and obviously cannot affect such 
features as tempo, phrasing, etc. So 
it would seem that the burden of proof 
rests mostly on the player himself, as 
it does where radio is not concerned. 

For one interested in  organalia, 
listening in is an education. Never be- 
fore were there so many performers 
playing on so many instruments. Never 
were there such opportunities to learn 
from the masters or to profit by the 
mistakes of those a notch or two lower 
than the masters. One moment finds 
one in the pit of a theater; the next, 
in the choir of a cathedral. (But would 
that there were not fewer theaters, but 
more cathedrals.) 


Why does the terrible tremolo trem- 
ble when jazz is played on a studio 
organ? As well, perhaps, ask why do 
the nations so furiously rage at peace 
conferences? There doesn’t seem to 
be much beauty about it, while orches- 
tral jazz can be very beautiful indeed. 
The vibration of a saxophone is ap- 
pealing, like Charlie Chaplin; the hic- 
coughing of strings, reeds and flutes 
with tremolo on wide open swell hard- 
ly appeals, not even in a Satanic sort 
of way. Yet so many do it that it has 
evidently become a sacred tradition. 

Of brighter hue is the matter of im- 
provisation, particularly in serious 
vein. Theater organists have taken the 
lead and are setting a fast pace for 
their brethren of the church. Asso- 
ciated, as they are, with orchestras, 
they tend to use orchestral colors and 
broad, symphonic phrases, which is 
well. These never harmed a soul, not 
even (drop, ye heavens!) a church con- 
gregation. 


What small things go to make or 


mar, in this matter of service playing! 
An added counterpoint here, the omis- 
sion of a pedal there—the flick of an 
eyelash expressing volume. Recently 
there came over the ether what proved 
to be a baccalaureate service from one 
of our Eastern colleges. Directly we 
set the dial our ears pricked up. What 
bracing atmosphere was this? Young 
male voices singing with artistry, feel- 
ing, almost abandon. The clergyman 
speaking with unwonted verve and 
vigor! It was a fine summer day, to 
be sure, and graduation comes but 
once. However, we will air our own 
pet theory for better or worse: It was 
the organist and “St. Ann.” 

Just what he did to this noble tune 
is no matter—he has probably forgot- 
ten himself; but we venture a guess 
that he prepared his accompaniment 
beforehand, or else took time to let the 
words sink in and play freely upon his 
imagination. So well calculated was 
the setting to inspire his singers with 
fervor and his minister with eloquence, 
that all else sung or said took on the 
same rich splendor. 

It is not technique that works this 
miracle, neither is it genius (that dis- 
ease, says Huneker, like the tenor 
voice, or the pearl from an oyster). 
What does seem to turn the trick is 
hard thinking, adequate practice and, 
when the time comes, a little devil, if 
you please. 

The moral for this tale? Even so. 
The next hymn we chanced to hear 
was played through seven times with- 
out change; registration all loud 16, 
8, 4 and 2-foot stops. 


One rather hesitates to pass ex- 
cathedra comment on the subject of 
modern organ composition, though the 
act of opening one’s mouth and put- 
ting one’s foot in it is always a highly 
amusing spectacle. All of us know, or 
think we know, good playing when 
we hear it. But can any one of us 
venture an opinion, no matter what, on 
Baumgartner’s “Divertissement” and 
know that the world, or our portion 
of it, will not have us by the ears the 
next moment? Batiste is dead; long 
live Maleingreau! Ah, but we heard a 
Batiste offertory the other day which 
tickled our fancy beyond what we 
thought was possible. Perhaps a pre- 
vious helping of strawberry shortcake 
had something to do with it. Then 
again—. Our dander was up, and no 
mistake, when a college paper referred 
to Vierne as “an eccentric French com- 
poser.” We could listen to his five 
symphonies on end, and are there 
more? Bring them on—which proves 
us eccentric too, no doubt. 


Whatever our personal preferences, 
let us have all seven courses from Lar- 
go’s Handel to a tasty dessert pre- 
pared by Mr. Honegger and yclept 
“Atlantic 643” or “Grand Trunk 879.” 
Sooner or later, and let us hope not 
to the impairment of our digestive sys- 
tems, we may discover what agrees 
and what not. One thing we know: 
We heard Farnam. 

“Ah! did you once see Shelley plain, 
” 


And did he stop and speak to you: 

To have come in contact with this 
master, albeit but once and through 
the medium of antennae and dry cells, 
is to have found “sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.” 











HORACE  M. 


ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


ORGANIST-DIRECTOR 
Minister of Music:......0c00i062cee0e 
CONDUCTOR of 
Riaboes Caess 5 oss os as Reformed and Christian Reformed Churches 
Choral Societies of the Berean Christian Reformed Church and Third 
Christian Reformed Church 


Muskegon, Michigan 


HOLLISTER 


iomecge First Congregational Church 


RECITALS 











HINNERS 


Pipe Organs of Quality 
Factories at PEKIN, 


ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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ORGAN 
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THE GUILMANT 


SCHOORE 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Instructor of Jessie Craig Adam, Harold Vincent 
Milligan, Kate Elizabeth Fox, David Hugh Jones, 
Leah Mynderse, Willard Irving Nevins, Frederick 
W. Schlieder, George William Volkel and many 
other prominent organists. 


FALL TERM OCTOBER STH 
STUDENTS AIDED IN SECURING POSITIONS 

17 EAST ELEVENTH STREET 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


NEW YORK CITY 








Robert 


suitable for Churches, 
Lodges and Homes. 


Factories: 
Van Nuys, California 


Morton 
Organ Co. 


The National Renown of the ROBERT MOR- 
TON ORGAN has been attained by Unparalleled 
achievements in Organ Building. , 

Robert Morton Organs are now built in styles 
Auditoriums, 


Theatres, 


Offices: 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles 








KRAFT = 


LESSONS 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








GRACE CHALMERS THOMSON 
Mus. B., A. A.G.0. 

Organist and Choirmaster 

ST. PHILIP’S CATHEDRAL 


Atlanta, Georgia 








David Hugh Jones 


F.A.G, 0, 
with 


Westminster Choir 
DAYTON, OHIO 





WOOD PIPES 


In addition to our facilities for 
manufacturing metal and zinc 
organ pipes, we have installed 
and equipped a complete depart- 
ment for wood pipes. d 

Our special process for im- 
pregnating wood pipes renders 
them impervious to moisture and 
insures superior tone quality. 


Mid-West Organ Supply Co. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 








ELMER ENDE 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 





ERNEST MacMILLAN 


RECITAL ORGANIST 








Demand for good tuners and player men 
exceeds supply. We fit you for both, 
thoroughly and rapidly at home, at small 
cost. Send for particulars. Mack Insti- 
tute, Wabash Sta., Dp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Second Presbyterian Church “*A Berlioz in instrumentation. His tech- 
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With the Moving 
Picture Organist 


By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 
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Popular Songs in Features. 

There is much argument over the ad- 
yisability of playing popular numbers 
in feature films. Many maintain that 
they should be used only on comedies, 
while others say that audiences like 
to hear pieces that are familiar. We 
believe that on heavy dramatic fea- 
tures no popular numbers should be 
used unless there is a direct cue, or a 
cafe or cabaret scene, where, of neces- 
sity, a popular number is required be- 
cause of the dancing. With this excep- 
tion, we believe in the use of popular 
airs on comedy features. This class of 
jlms is neither drama nor hilarious 
comedy; so why is it not better to 
play a piece that will accentuate the 
idea of the story, bringing it forcibly 
to the mind of the audience, and inva- 
riably getting a laugh, than to neglect 
the opportunity presented? By playing 
a mediocre piece the organist’s work 
falls into the rut into which so many 
fall, but by seizing every chance, par- 
ticularly on comedies, he soon makes 
a reputation for clever thinking and 
pleases the patrons immensely. 

An excellent example is “The Rain- 
maker,” featuring William Collier, Jr. 
(Metro-Goldwyn), in which he plays 
the part of a jockey who wins success 
because his steed is a “mud-horse” 
and can do better in rainy weather, 
and also because of an injured arm, by 
which he can sense the coming storm 
and “pray” for rain successfully. This 
film would be a flat failure without the 
interpolation of song hits, as the fol- 
lowing will show. 

“Don’t Mind the Rain” opened the 
feature. After Collier leaves the hos- 
pital, and he and Chocolate, his col- 
ored servant, are at the race-track, he 
prays for rain, which immediately 
comes, when “Let It Rain, Let It 
Pour” is very appropriate. At the 
very end, where Chocolate pours water 
on the lovers from an upper balcony, 
“It Ain't Gonna Rain No Mo’” 
brought down the house. 

These three pieces are “rain” num- 
bers. Other popular songs are effec- 
tive on this film also. “Somebody’s 
Lonely” for the love theme fitted well, 
and on the scene in the western dance 
hall “Let Me Linger,” or any other 
up-to-date hit, is effective. At title 
“The Job,” Van Alstyne’s sentimental 
song, “Old Pal,” can be used for Mike, 
which piece is used again at his death, 
where Nell sits by his bedside in the 
tent. At title “Sweltering Weeks” Col- 
lier tells Nell of his dreams about her 
and here “I'll See You in My Dreams” 
was ideal. Previously in this feature, 
where Nell soothes him by singing, 
there is a direct cue for Geibel’s fa- 
miliar song, “Sleep, Kentucky Babe” 
(White-Smith Company). 

It will be seen readily that these 
songs, the words and music of which 
are universally known, play their im- 
Portant part in the fitting of music to 
the picture, either a sentimental or 
comic situation, far better than a more 
serious quiet or neutral number would 
do. We have found it a great help to 
sub-divide the popular songs, usually 
tox-trots, into several smaller groups— 
fan numbers,” “dream _ pieces,” 
moonlight works,” etc.—so that they 
May be found quickly when needed. 


Film producers are endeavoring to 
Provide theater managements with ed- 
Ueational and instructive short reels, 
usually of one-reel length, to offer an 
interesting and pleasing program 
thereby. A recent release by the Fox 
Company, “Poland, a Nation Reborn,” 
'$ unusually good. Two good Polish 
mazurkas are needed to open. When 
the crack regiment passes by, play on 
the trumpet and tuba in short, snappy, 
Martial style (swell partly closed), 
continuing the mazurka, as the scene 
is short, not being long enough to 
change to a military march. At title 
The Warsaw ballet,” the xylophone 
may be utilized in triplets still playing 
the mazurka. At title “It is not neces- 
sary’ play a short bugle call on the 
trumpet stop. At title “Far from,” 


tte, improvise in pastoral style as the 
“ew shows sheep in pasture, moun- 


tains and valleys until title “The na- 
tional dance,” when another short ma- 
zurka will fit. Vvhen music of “When 
Good Fellows Get Together” is shown 
play Bullard’s “Stein Song” (Ditson). 
The final cue is the title “An idyl that 
might,” etc., where the organist should 
play an idyl to the end. 


New Photoplay Music. 

New issues in Schirmer’s Galaxy of- 
fer a variety of music for the picture. 
“Trees,” by Rasbach, and “Love’s Sor- 
row,” by Shelley, are both suitable for 
quiet, neutral scenes, the latter being 
also adaptable for a pathetic love 
theme. “Dance of the Amazons,” by 
Liadoff, is a virile E minor movement. 
Suite, “At the Fair,” by J. Powell, is 
an arrangement of this writer’s piano 
suite in orchestral form. “Merry-Go- 
Round” is a musical description of the 
children’s favorite amusement. “Cir- 
cassian Beauty” is a fascinating waltz 
of oriental texture. 

RUSSIAN: “Song of the Czar,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. A sustained ’cello- 
like melody with a chromatic sequence 
of three notes followed by a dominant 
is the main idea. Should be classified 
under quiet-neutral also. With this is 
published R. Hahn’s' “Enchanted 
Hour,” a theme for soft reed or horn 
solo. “Danse Siberiana,” by G. Nicotra, 
opens with a clarinet solo, after which 
the dance—Gopak—is in F minor. A 
second selection contains a clever idea 
in fifths and sixths, and the harmonic 
minor scale is utilized near the end. 
“Desolation—Over the Steppe,” by A. 
Gretchaninoff, begins in a slow, solemn 
style. The minor theme is assigned to 
the trumpet. With this is issued Lack’s 
“Song of the Brook.” 

WESTERN: “In the Heart of the 
Redwoods,” by F. Grey. A melodious 
six-four air in G. It will be appropri- 
ate on many western scenes. Ques- 
nal’s “Love’s Reverie,” a pensive A 
major piece, issued as a doub'e num- 
ber, is for a love theme or a neutral 
scene. 

SPANISH: “Aubade Mexicaine,” 
by Dent Mowrey, is a Spanish sere- 
nade in A minor, full of original ideas. 

BRIGHT: “Valse Staccato” is 
based on Ravina’s “Etude Mignonne” 
for piano. “The Faun,” by M. Wright, 
is a sparkling three-four movement in 
) 


BOHEMIAN: “From Bohemian 
Woods,” by Friml, suggests quiet, re- 
pose and contentment. 

WOODLAND: “Dawn,” by Pearl 
Curran, is a piece well worth adding to 
this and cataloguing it also in the light 
dramatic cover. Interesting harmonic 
ideas make this piece descriptive of 
the sunrise. 

ROMANTIC AND DRAMATIC: 
“Romance,” by D’Ambrosio. Many 
scenes in features begin with light 
dramatic action followed by that ap- 
proaching the heavy dramatic style. 
This work may be divided, the tranquil 
part in D used for the lighter and the 
animated section in A for the latter. 

WESTERN: Players looking for 
good western material will be interest- 
ed in a new suite by F. Stahlberg. 
“Western Sketches” is in four parts. 
(1) “Tex” is evidently a favorite horse, 
and his master takes him out for an 
evening canter along the river road. 
(2) “Evening on the Ranch.” Work 
for the day is over, the company as- 
sembles on the spacious porch, and 
one or more of them entertain the 
others with a banjo serenade. Here 
the organist can get a good imitation 
of the banjo by using strings and or- 
chestral oboe with couplers. (3) 
“Storm Clouds.” This is not a de- 
scription of a storm, but a mysterious 
floating of storm clouds that threaten, 
accompanied by a rising wind, but the 
expected storm does not materialize. 
Register first with strings—right 
hand—and heavy reed stop (swell 
closed) and obtain the desiréd mys- 
terioso. (4) “The Ridin’ Kid” por- 
trays the familiar western rodeo. (C. 
Fischer.) 

Several legitimate organ works by 
E. H. Lemare are of use to the theater 
organist. “A Song of Summer” is a 
solo for oboe in A flat. Its form 
makes it available for. neutral scenes. 
“Spring Time” is a graceful three-four 
movement in G, with an excursion into 
A flat near the end, capricious in style 
and harmonically interesting. Two 
splendid organ transcriptions are Largo 


from the “New World” Symphony by 
Dvorak and the lyric theme from 
“Symphonie Pathetique,’ by Tschai- 
kowsky. 





“The Complete Recitalist.” 

Announcement is made from Eng- 
land of the approaching publication of 
a book which promises to be of value 
and interest. It is entitled “The Com- 
plete Organ Recitalist” and the editor 
is Herbert Westerby, Mus. B., F. R. 
C. O. The volume is to be issued on 
behalf of the British Organists’ Benev- 
olent League. There are thirty-four 
eminent contributors who with the 
editors have given their labor gratis in 
order that the proceeds may go to the 
charity mentioned. The work is treat- 
ed from the historical and educational 
aspects and describes the organs, or- 
gan music and recitalists of Britain 
and America. A special price of $2.50 
is made to subscribers belonging to 
American organists’ associations. To 
non-members the subscription is $3 
and to non-subscribers $3.50. Prospec- 
tus and subscription forms can be had 
from the editor, “Sandon,” Erith (S. 
E.), Kent, England. 
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FORCES OF THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY FACTORY ASSEMBLED AT FESTIVE PICNIC. 


The entire forces of the Skinner O1 
gan Company turned from organ con 
struction to more worldly pursuits on 
July 10, when they held a picnic at 
which there were contests in various 


Pupile of Martin in Recial 


hive tudents in the Northwesterr 





lines of valiant endeavor, none of women, girls and boys, three-legged a doughnut eating contest for women 
which concerned the organ. There was races for both men and women, and and girls. Prizes were awarded i 


a ball game played off by three teams. 100-yard relay races for 


and each of the contests The 


Among the athletic events were women, Besides a tug of war for men herewith reproduced shows the Skinner 
seventy-five vard dashes for men, there was a cigarette race for men and «staff on the pienic day 
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Radio Musings 


By HAL FINGON 
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These scattered remarks were start- 
ed under the title “The Organ in Ra- 
dio,” but, like that memorable conver- 
sation between the walrus and the car- 
penter, so many extraneous affairs 
crept in, ranging in character from 
cabbages to kings, that some such 
nondescript caption as the above seems 
more appropriate. 

As for radio, it has been claimed 
that it reproduces extremes of com- 
pass imperfectly, or only with much 
difficulty. However that may be, it 
has been one experience that piccolos 
and resultants, if not heard, at least do 
not materially affect the general 
scheme of things by their absence; and 
steadily the conviction grows that the 
widely accepted rules of good organ 
registration will hold true in radio as 
they do everywhere else. Is a mezzo- 
forte passage turgid by reason of su- 
perfluous doppel flé6tes and bourdons? 
It will be so in radio. Do diapasons 
(may their tribe increase) render a 
like passage clear and wholesome, as 
they should? Radio will faithfully con- 
vey that clarity and wholesomeness. 
Whatever microphone problems exist, 
such as number, distance apart and po- 
sition with relation to the organ cham- 
ber, they apparently do not affect the 
overtones upon which tone color de- 
pends, and obviously cannot affect such 
features as tempo, phrasing, etc. So 
it would seem that the burden of proof 
rests mostly on the player himself, as 
it does where radio is not concerned. 

For one interested in  organalia, 
listening in is an education. Never be- 
fore were there so many performers 
playing on so many instruments. Never 
were there such opportunities to learn 
from the masters or to profit by the 
mistakes of those a notch or two lower 
than the masters. One moment finds 
one in the pit of a theater; the next, 
in the choir of a cathedral. (But would 
that there were not fewer theaters, but 
more cathedrals.) 


Why does the terrible tremolo trem- 
ble when jazz is played on a studio 
organ? As well, perhaps, ask why do 
the nations so furiously rage at peace 
conferences? There doesn’t seem to 
be much beauty about it, while orches- 
tral jazz can be very beautiful indeed. 
The vibration of a saxophone is ap- 
pealing, like Charlie Chaplin; the hic- 
coughing of strings, reeds and flutes 
with tremolo on wide open swell hard- 
ly appeals, not even in a Satanic sort 
of way. Yet so many do it that it has 
evidently become a sacred tradition. 

Of brighter hue is the matter of im- 
provisation, particularly in serious 
vein. Theater organists have taken the 
lead and are setting a fast pace for 
their brethren of the church. Asso- 
ciated, as they are, with orchestras, 
they tend to use orchestral colors and 
broad, symphonic phrases, which is 
well. These never harmed a soul, not 
even (drop, ye heavens!) a church con- 
gregation. 


What small things go to make or 





mar, in this matter of service playing! 
An added counterpoint here, the omis- 
sion of a pedal there—the flick of an 
eyelash expressing volume. Recently 
there came over the ether what proved 
to be a baccalaureate service from one 
of our Eastern colleges. Directly we 
set the dial our ears pricked up. What 
bracing atmosphere was this? Young 
male voices singing with artistry, feel- 
ing, almost abandon. The clergyman 
speaking with unwonted verve and 
vigor! It was a fine summer day, to 
be sure, and graduation comes but 
once. However, we will air our own 
pet theory for better or worse: It was 
the organist and “St. Ann.” 

Just what he did to this noble tune 
is no matter—he has probably forgot- 
ten himself; but we venture a guess 
that he prepared his accompaniment 
beforehand, or else took time to let the 
words sink in and play freely upon his 
imagination. So well calculated was 
the setting to inspire his singers with 
fervor and his minister with eloquence, 
that all else sung or said took on the 
same rich splendor. 

It is not technique that works this 
miracle, neither is it genius (that dis- 
ease, says Huneker, like the tenor 
voice, or the pearl from an oyster). 
What does seem to turn the trick is 
hard thinking, adequate practice and, 
when the time comes, a little devil, if 
you please. 

The moral for this tale? Even so. 
The next hymn we chanced to hear 
was played through seven times with- 
out change; registration all loud 16, 
8, 4 and 2-foot stops. 


One rather hesitates to pass ex- 


cathedra comment on the subject of . 


modern organ composition, though the 
act of opening one’s mouth and put- 
ting one’s foot in it is always a highly 
amusing spectacle. All of us know, or 
think we know, good playing when 
we hear it. But can any one of us 
venture an opinion, no matter what, on 
Baumgartner’s “Divertissement” and 
know that the world, or our portion 
of it, will not have us by the ears the 
next moment? Batiste is dead; long 
live Maleingreau! Ah, but we heard a 
Batiste offertory the other day which 
tickled our fancy beyond what we 
thought was possible. Perhaps a pre- 
vious helping of strawberry shortcake 
had something to do with it. Then 
again—. Our dander was up, and no 
mistake, when a college paper referred 
to Vierne as “an eccentric French com- 
poser.” We could listen to his five 
symphonies on end, and are there 
more? Bring them on—which proves 
us eccentric too, no doubt. 

Whatever our personal preferences, 
let us have all seven courses from Lar- 
go’s Handel to a tasty dessert pre- 
pared by Mr. Honegger and yclept 
“Atlantic 643” or “Grand Trunk 879.” 
Sooner or later, and let us hope not 
to the impairment of our digestive sys- 
tems, we may discover what agrees 
and what not. One thing we know: 
We heard Farnam. 

“Ah! did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you?” 

To have come in contact with this 
master, albeit but once and through 
the medium of antennae and dry cells, 
is to have found “sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.” 
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Popular Songs in Features. 

There is much argument over the ad- 
visability of playing popular numbers 
in feature films. Many maintain that 
they should be used only on comedies, 
while others say that audiences like 
to hear pieces that are familiar. We 
believe that on heavy dramatic fea- 
tures no popular numbers should be 
used unless there is a direct cue, or a 
cafe or cabaret scene, where, of neces- 
sity, a popular number’ is required be- 
cause of the dancing. With this excep- 
tion, we believe in the use of popular 
airs on comedy features. This class of 
films is neither drama nor hilarious 
comedy; so why is it not better to 
play a piece that will accentuate the 
idea of the story, bringing it forcibly 
to the mind of the audience, and inva- 
riably getting a laugh, than to neglect 
the opportunity presented? By playing 
a mediocre piece the organist’s work 
falls into the rut into which so many 
fall, but by seizing every chance, par- 
ticularly ‘on comedies, he soon makes 
a reputation for clever thinking and 
pleases the patrons immensely. 

An excellent example is “The Rain- 
maker,” featuring William Collier, Jr. 
(Metro-Goldwyn), in which he plays 
the part of a jockey who wins success 
because his steed is a “mud-horse” 
and can do better in rainy weather, 
and also because of an injured arm, by 
which he can sense the coming storm 
and “pray” for rain successfully. This 
film would be a flat failure without the 
interpolation of song hits, as the fol- 
lowing will show. 

“Don’t Mind the Rain” opened the 
feature. After Collier leaves the hos- 
pital, and he and Chocolate, his col- 
ored servant, are at the race-track, he 
prays for rain, which immediately 
comes, when “Let It Rain, Let It 
Pour” is very appropriate. At the 
very end, where Chocolate pours water 
on the lovers from an upper balcony, 
“It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’” 
brought down the house. 

These three pieces are “rain” num- 
bers. Other popular songs are effec- 
tive on this film also. “Somebody’s 
Lonely” for the love theme fitted well, 
and on the scene in the western dance 
hall “Let Me Linger,” or any other 
up-to-date hit, is effective. At title 
“The Job,” Van Alstyne’s sentimental 
song, “Old Pal,” can be used for Mike, 
which piece is used again at his death, 
where Nell sits by his bedside in the 
tent. At title “Sweltering Weeks” Col- 
lier tells Nell of his dreams about her 
and here “I’ll See You in My Dreams” 
was ideal. Previously in this feature, 
where Nell soothes him by singing, 
there is a direct cue for Geibel’s fa- 
miliar song, “Sleep, Kentucky Babe” 
(White-Smith Company). 

It will be seen readily that these 
songs, the words and music of which 
are universally known, play their im- 
portant part in the fitting of music to 
the picture, either a sentimental or 
comic situation, far better than a more 
serious quiet or neutral number would 
do. We have found it a great help to 
sub-divide the popular songs, usually 
fox- trots, into several smaller groups— 
“rain numbers,” “dream pieces,” 
“moonlight works,” etc.—so that they 
may be found quickly when needed. 


Film producers are endeavoring to 
provide theater managements with ed- 
ucational and instructive short reels, 
usually of one-reel length, to offer an 
interesting and _ pleasing program 
thereby. A recent release by the Fox 
Company, “Poland, a Nation Reborn,” 
is unusually good. Two good Polish 
mazurkas are needed to open. When 
the crack regiment passes by, play on 
the trumpet and tuba in short, snappy, 
martial style (swell partly closed), 
continuing the mazurka, as the scene 
is short, not being long enough to 
change to a military march, At title 
“The Warsaw ballet,” the xylophone 
may be utilized in triplets still playing 
the mazurka. At title “It is not neces- 
sary” play a short bugle call on the 
trumpet stop. At title “Far from,” 
etc., improvise in pastoral style as the 
view shows sheep in pasture, moun- 


tains and valleys until title “The na- 
tional dance,” when another short ma- 
zurka will fit. When music of “When 
Good Fellows Get Together” is shown 
play Bullard’s “Stein Song” (Ditson). 
The final cue is the title “An idyl that 
might,” etc., where the organist should 
play an idyl to the end. 


New Photoplay Music. 

New issues in Schirmer’s Galaxy of- 
fer a variety of music for the picture. 

“Trees,” by Rasbach, and “Love’s Sor- 
row,” by Shelley, are both suitable for 
quiet, neutral scenes, the latter being 
also adaptable for a pathetic love 
theme. “Dance of the Amazons,” by 
Liadoff, is a virile E minor _ ement. 
Suite, “At the Fair,” by J. Powell, is 
an arrangement of this writer's piano 
suite in orchestral form. “Merry-Go- 
Round” is a musical description of the 
children’s favorite amusement. “Cir- 
cassian Beauty” is a fascinating waltz 
of oriental texture. 

USSIAN: “Song of the Czar,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. A sustained ’cello- 
like melody with a chromatic sequence 
of three notes followed by a dominant 
is the main idea. Should be classified 
under quiet-neutral also. With this is 
published R. Hahn’s “Enchanted 
Hour,” a theme for soft reed or horn 
solo. “Danse Siberiana,” by G. Nicotra, 
opens with a clarinet solo, after which 
the dance—Gopak—is in F minor. A 
second selection contains a clever idea 
in fifths and sixths, and the harmonic 
minor scale is utilized near the end. 
“Desolation—Over the Steppe,” by A. 
Gretchaninoff, begins in a slow, solemn 
style. The minor theme is assigned to 
the trumpet. With this is issued Lack’s 
“Song of the Brook.” 

WESTERN: “In the Heart of the 
Redwoods,” by F. Grey. A melodious 
six-four air in G. It will be appropri- 
ate on many western scenes. Ques- 
nal’s “Love’s Reverie,” a pensive A 
major piece, issued as a doub'’e num- 
ber, is for a love theme or a neutral 
scene, 

SPANISH: “Aubade Mexicaine,” 
by Dent Mowrey, is a Spanish sere- 
nade in A minor, full of original ideas. 

BRIGHT: ” Valse Staccato” is 
based on Ravina’s “Etude Mignonne” 
for piano. “The Faun,” by M. Wright, 
is a sparkling three-four movement in 
). 


BOHEMIAN: “From Bohemian 
Woods,” by Friml, suggests quiet, re- 
pose and contentment. 

WOODLAND: “Dawn,” by Pearl 
Curran, is a piece well worth adding to 
this and cataloguing it also in ihe light 
dramatic cover. Interesting harmonic 
ideas make this piece descriptive of 
the sunrise. 

ROMANTIC AND DRAMATIC: 
“Romance,” by D’Ambrosio. Many 
scenes in features begin with light 
dramatic action followed by that ap- 
proaching the heavy dramatic style. 
This work may be divided, the tranquil 
part in D used for the lighter and the 
animated section in A for the latter. 

WESTERN: Players looking for 
good western material will be interest- 
ed in a new suite by F. Stahlberg. 
“Western Sketches” is in four parts. 
(1) “Tex” is evidently a favorite horse, 
and his master takes him out for an 
evening canter along the river road. 
(2) “Evening on the Ranch.” Work 
for the day is over, the company as- 
sembles on the spacious porch, and 
one or more of them entertain the 
others with a banjo serenade. Here 
the organist can get a good imitation 
of the banjo by using strings and or- 
chestral oboe with couplers. (3) 
“Storm Clouds.” This is not a de- 
scription of a storm, but a mysterious 
floating of storm clouds that threaten, 
accompanied by a rising wind, but the 
expected storm does not materialize. 
Register first with strings—right 
hand—and heavy reed stop (swell 
closed) and obtain the desired mys- 
terioso. (4) “The Ridin’ Kid” por- 
trays the familiar western rodeo. (C. 
Fischer.) 

Several legitimate organ works by 
E. H. Lemare are of use to the theater 
organist. “A Song of Summer” is a 
solo for oboe in A flat. Its form 
makes it available for neutral scenes. 
“Spring Time” is a graceful three-four 
movement in G, with an excursion into 
A flat near the end, capricious in style 
and harmonically interesting. Two 
splendid organ transcriptions are Largo 


from the “New World” Symphony by 
Dvorak and the lyric theme from 
“Symphonie Pathetique,’ by Tschai- 
kowsky. 





“The Complete Recitalist.” 

Announcement is made from Eng- 
land of the approaching publication of 
a book which promises to be of value 
and interest. It is entitled “The Com- 
plete Organ Recitalist” and the editor 
is Herbert Westerby, Mus. B., F. R. 
C. O. The volume is to be issued on 
behalf of the British Organists’ Benev- 
olent League. There are thirty-four 
eminent contributors who with the 
editors have given their labor gratis in 
order that the proceeds may go to the 
charity mentioned. The work is treat- 
ed from the historical and educational 
aspects and describes the organs, or- 
gan music and recitalists of Britain 
and America. A special price of $2.50 
is made to subscribers belonging to 
American organists’ associations. To 
non-members the subscription is $3 
and to non-subscribers $3.50. Prospec- 
tus and subscription forms can be had 
from the editor, “Sandon,” Erith (S. 
E.), Kent, England. 
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FORCES OF THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY FACTORY ASSEMBLED AT FESTIVE PICNIC. 








The entire forces of the Skinner Or- 
gan Company turned from organ con- 
struction to more worldly pursuits on 
July 10, when they held a picnic at 
which there were contests in various 





ia i of Martin in Recital. 

Five students in the Northwestern 
University School of Music, pupils of 
Stanley Martin, gave a recital of mod- 
ern music in Fisk Hall, July 6. The 
performers were George McClay, 
Butte, Mont., who is now organist of 
the First Methodist Church of Wil- 


mette; Sterling Wheelwright, Ogden, 
Utah; John H. Curtiss, Evanston: 
Archer Lambuth, Evansville, Ind., 


now organist and choirmaster of St. 
Paul’s Church, and Porter Heaps, 
Evanston, organist and choirmaster of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Wilmette. 


lines of 


valiant endeavor, none 


of 


which concerned the organ. There was 
a ball game played off by three teams. 


A 


seventy-five 


athletic events 
yard dashes for 


mong the 


were 
men, 


three-legged 
races for both men and women, and 


women, girls and boys, 
100-yard relay races for men and 
women. Besides a tug of war for men 
there was a cigarette race for men and 


a doughnut eating contest for women 
and girls. Prizes were awarded in 
each of the contests. The picture 
herewith reproduced shows the Skinner 
staff on the picnic day. 





Cleveland Church Consecrated. 


Elaborate ceremonies marked 


the 


consecration of the new edifice of Em- 
manuel Episcopal Church in Cleveland 


June 6 and 7. 


he occasion 


also 


marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 


parish. 


Henry F. 


Anderson, F.A.G.O 


organist and choirmaster of the church, 
prepared a fine musical program for 
the services. 


playing of 


Played by y Walter Keller. 


Walter Keller's artistic and finished 


the Concert Caprice 


by 


Turner on his program at the dedica- 


tion of the organ of 


Trinity M. 
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Church at Joliet, Ill, won instanta- 
neous and continued applause, it is re- 
ported. It was acclaimed as one of 
his most effective numbers. 





Dedicates La Marche Organ. 

Fred Faassen of Zion, Ill., gave the 
dedicatory recital on a two-manual 
organ built for the Norwood Park 
Methodist Church, Chicago, by La 
Marche Brothers. The recital was 
played July 1 anc the program includ- 
ed these selections: Toccata and Fugue 








in D minor, Bach; Solemn Prelude 
from “Gloria Domini,” Noble; “In 
Summer,” Stebbins; Intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni; 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Nevin; A South- 
ern Fantasy, Hawke; Evensong, Mar- 
tin; Russian Patrol, Rubinstein; Over- 
ture in C minor and major, Adams; 
“In the Garden,” Goodwin; Midsum- 
mer Caprice, Johnston; Largo, Han- 
del; Sextet from ‘Lucia,’ Donizetti; 
First Movement of Unfinished Sym- 
phony, Schubert. 








Dawn’s Enchantment, C........... 
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Vermeland, A minor 


is considered. 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER CLASS AROUND THE CONSOLES. 





Reading from left to right those in the picture are: 
Ohio; Mrs, Cora Conn Moorhead, Winfield, Kan.; Mrs, E, Stephens, Cleveland; Mrs. 


Miss Julia Ward, LeRoy, 


Otis Benton, Cleveland; Mrs. I. H. Freeman, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Ida K. Mer- 
vine, Cleveland; Mrs. Ida M. Reeder, Lakewood, Ohio; Miss Gertrude Schneider, 
Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Martha B. Pyne, Greensburg, Pa.; Mrs. Catherine K. Daniels, 
Lakewood, Onio; Albert Riemenschneider; Miss Elma Werner, Natchitoches, La.; 
G. Criss Simpson, Joplin. Mo.; Miss Helen Vance, Ligonier, Pa.; Wayne Frary, 
Detroit, Mich.; Miss Mabel Poppleton, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Eleanor Crebbin, Cleve- 
lane; Fred Williams, Cleveland; Ernest M. Ibbotson, Detroit, Mich. Sidney J. 
Smith of Cleveland. another member of the class, was not present when the picture 
was taken. 


play on the organ in his home and in 
looking over his library. A delicious 
dinner was served. The class went to 
Cleveland for the second Wednesday 
afternoon and there had the pleasure 


Nineteen organists from seven states 
attended the master class conducted 
by Albert Riemenschneider at the 
Baldwin - Wallace Conservatory of 
Music, Berea, Ohio, from June 28 to 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ee 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
April 6, 1926. The letter 
Beman Organ Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y. reproduced 
Gentlemen: 
The organ installed by Mr. Frank Beman in the on the left 
First Congregational Church in January, 1895, at Sidney, is typical 
New York, gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. We, 


after thirty-one years of use, can say that it is one of the 
best two manual organs both in tone and workmanship 
It certainly was built 


the words of praise from people who 
At a recital or concert 
there are always inquiries as to who built the beautiful 
All organists who have had the privilege 
of playing on it speak of it in the highest praise. At 
present the indications are that the organ is good for 


With our best wishes to the Beman Organ Com- 


(Signed) A. L. Pindar, 
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compan 
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July 26. The ten organ symphonies 
of Widor, the works of Cesar Franck, 
Bach’s preludes and fugues and Wid- 
or’s “Bach Memento” were studied in 
the class sessions. They were discussed 
from the standpoint of analysis, in- 
terpretation and registration. 

Every Wednesday afternoon was de- 
voted to a recreational and social ac- 
tivity. The first Wednesday Mr. and 
Mrs. Riemenschneider opened their 
beautiful home on Edgewater drive in 
Cleveland to the class. A most enjoy- 
able afternoon and evening was spent 


of seeing and listening to two organs. 
One was the five-manual Skinner in 
the Auditorium, on which Vincent H. 
Percy played for the class. The other 
was the organ of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, where Mr. Riemenschneider 
serves as organist. The third Wednes- 
day was spent in LeRoy, Ohio. The 
last social event was a farewell din- 
ner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Riemen- 
schneider, given by the class at the 
Regnatz the night before the last class 
session. 

Two public recitals were given by 











the course in the Fanny Nast Gamble 
Auditorium. 

Next summer a number of the mem- 
bers of this year’s class, with others 
who may be admitted to the party, will 
go to Paris under Mr. Riemenschneid- 
er’s guidance to study under Marcel 
Dupre. 


In Organ Position Half-Century. 

From Manchester, N. H., comes 
word that Arthur S. Hood on May 2 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his incumbency as organist of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church of that city. 
Mr. Hood is still. as active as in his 
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in listening to Mr. Riemenschneider members of the class at the close of 





younger days. 
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The long-awaited visit of Louis Vierne is now assured. Owing to the fact 
that only a limited number of engagements can be booked, we request those 


‘ interested in securing a Vierne Recital to write or telegraph immediately, as 


indicated below. 
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AN AMERICAN EXHIBIT 


One word of advice to the organists 
who will play during the course of the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia will be apropos. We almost 
wish it were superfluous. 

We venture to assert that American 
programs and the works of American 
composers for the organ should pre- 
dominate in the recitals at the exposi- 
tion. Any performer invited to play 
at Philadelphia who presents a _ pro- 
gram in which French, German, Ital- 
lian or other foreign works, no matter 
how excellent they are, form the ma- 
jority of the offerings, really will be 
committing a breach of courtesy—a 
statement which may seem too strong, 
but is not, in our opinion. 

This is distinctly an American expo- 
sition. It was brought into being to 
display primarily the products and the 
achievements of America, and it is 
held in celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which brought 
the United States into being. It is an 
occasion for displaying to the Lest ad- 
vantage what the United States in the 
150 years of its existence has done in 
organ playing, and likewise in organ 
composition, as well as in organ con- 
struction. The men listed for recitals 
have a splendid opportunity to arrange 
an unprecedented exhibit of the 
achievement of this nation along the 
three lines mentioned. It is hardly 
necessary to import anything to make 
the ensemble perfect, and those who do 
much of it will be spoiling thg exhibit. 
If the United States cannot present 
a satisfactory product along this line, 
— the aid of its wealth of talent and 

a great instrument as a means of ex- 
pression, it is time the American pub- 
lic be made aware of the fact. 

We know that there are those who 
will agree with us, for several pro- 
grams thus far received are made up 
entirely of American works. 

We always desire to hear the great 
classics in organ literature of all 
times and all nations, The Diapason 
has never been provincial in its atti- 
tude. This, however, is the time for 
America to be on show. 





ON TO PHILADELPHIA 

A certain Chicago newspaper editor 
whose name is famous in the history 
of the city made it his annual custom 
to write an editorial on “Chicago as a 
summer resort,” calling attention to 
the prevailing coolness of the climate 
and the summer advantages of the 
second city of the nation. He has long 
ago passed to such reward as may 
await an editor, but those who have 
followed him have kept up the good 
custom. 

The editor of The Diapason has 
made it a custom every year to call the 
attention of his constituency to the 
advantages of attending the annual 
conventions of the National Association 


of Organists. He hopes to continue 
doing this annually for some years to 
come and predicts that his successors 
will see fit to continue this policy, 
though no doubt they will be quick to 
abandon many of his other ideas. 

By offering every year a week of 
recreation, fellowship and the oppor- 
tunity to hear what and how the other 
feilow plays and what his brother or- 
ganists think, the N. A. O. has done a 
great service to the organist. More 
and more those for whom these bene- 
fits are prepared are realizing them. 
But a still greater attendance is to be 
desired. At least a thousand should 
be present at every convention. 
menu is rather un- 
usually tempting. Aside from the reci- 
talists, we have a composition prize 
and a set of prizes for the best papers. 
These are new offerings. On the en- 
tertainment side we have a trip to 
Atlantic City, a visit to the great estate 
of Pierre S. du Pont, near Wilming- 
ton, Del., where an organ heard by 
thousands when it is played by Firmin 
Swinnen is one of the delights, and, 
in addition to all this, the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition, which by the time of 
the convention should be fully ready 
for business. Because of the exposi- 
tion there are also low railroad rates 
from every part of the country. The 
great organ at the exposition and the 
world’s largest organ at the Wana- 
maker store, as well as the famous At- 
lantic City high school instrument, are 
among the ones to be hear 

Professional men of every class 
realize the good in getting together 
and talking over their problems. The 
great fraternal organizations find bene- 
fit in their conventions and conclaves 
and go home from them refreshed in 
body and mind. Chicago has just wit- 
nessed the Catholic Eucharistic Con- 
gress, probably the largest church 
gathering in history. The organists 
have their chance at Philadelphia a 
month hence. 


This year the 





ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 
One of the greatest of the organists 
of the present generation in America 





walked into the editorial office the 
other day. 
“I heard — play last week at 


—,’’ he said. As the man he named 
is also one of the world’s greatest, and 
as the two men, although very differ- 
ent in style and temperament, are rated 
among the elect, we pricked up our 
editorial éars a little more than we do 


in the usual course of business. “And 
it was great— wonderful!” he ex- 
claimed. “I never heard him play so 


well!” [Still more were our aural ap- 
pendages elevated.] 

“Did he make any mistakes?” inter- 
posed the editor, in an effort to be 
facetious, knowing the notorious im- 
peccability of the playing of the man 
who was the subject of the conversa- 


tion. 
“Yes, thank God, he made five of 
them! But he couldn't have played 


better if he had made a hundred.” 





FRAMES A GOOD MOTTO 

American organ builders will find 
points of interest in the experiences 
of their brethren in England as set 
forth in the annual report of Arthur 
Harrison, delivered before the Federa- 
tion of Master Organ Builders at their 
twelfth annual general meeting in 
London in March. A copy of this ad- 
dress has just been received. 

Mr. Harrison, after reviewing at 
length the strike which affected the 
industry in England in the course of 
the year, a labor dispute which he 
characterizes as “the most serious in 
the whole history of organ building,” 
goes on to recommend that “there is 
nothing to be lost, but everything to 
be gained, by doing the best work one 
can and charging an adequate price for 
it.” This is the keynote and conclu- 
sion of his address, and it is indeed a 
safe recipe for organ construction 
here as well as in Great Britain. 

“I again urge employers to endeavor 
to raise the average price level,” said 
President Harrison, “for I am con- 
vinced that only by doing so will it be 
possible in these days of high working 
costs to raise or even maintain the 
standard of organ building in this 
country. No man can do artistic 
work if all the time he is thinking how 


he can undercut the other man in 
price. Reasonable competition 1s 
healthy and necessary, but there should 
be competition in quality as well as in 
price; and you cannot have that unless 
prices are maintained at a level that 
enables good work to be done. Let 
no one think I am advocating high 
prices so that large profits may be 
made. What I am urging is the 
elimination of that ruinous price cut- 
ting which for long has been the curse 
of our industry, so that we may see 
better and better organs built, a higher 
average of quality and at the same 
time a fair reward from the industry 
for both the employers and the men. 


Without such elimination, none of 
these things is attainable. The dif- 
ference between the best and the 


worst organs built in this country is 
much greater than it need be. * * * 
The’ higher we keep our own standard 
of quality the greater the inducement 
for the cheap and inferior buiider to 
improve his work.” 

In reviewing business for the year 
Mr. Harrison makes an_ interesting 
point when he asserts that a sliortage 
of work affected chiefly the firms 
which build the lowest-priced organs. 
He draws from this the following in- 
ference: “If that be so, it seems to 
me to be highly significant. For, if 
the falling off in orders be felt first 
by the lower rather than the higher 
price firms, may not that indicate that 
the public realize that the higher- 
priced organ is the better value in the 
long run? I commend this suggestion 
for your consideration along with my 
remarks on the evils of price cutting.’ 





One of our readers in southern Flor- 
ida with a sense of humor sends us a 
clipping of a headline Jin a newspaper 
in which a “monster” theater organ 
which is being installed is described 
as having “a voice range of one mile.” 

“I clipped this to show you that the 
era of reckoning organ values by the 
ton is over,” writes our correspondent, 

“and that hereafter your columns 
should speak of instruments according 
to the distance at which they can be 
heard.” One of these days, our reader 
adds, Dr. Diggle will be able to listen 
in at Los Angeles on a Florida organ 
without using his radio. For our own 
part we hope that this new method 
of measuring the size of an organ will 
settle the old issue as to whether the 
number of actual speaking stops or the 
number of pipes determines the size 
of organs for purposes of comparison. 
How about it, Mr. Shuey? Next time 
you hear one, run as fast as you can, 
and when you can’t hear the thing any 


longer, measure the distance from the 
organ. This has its advantages. 





A very informative article, calculated 
for the enlightenment of the layman 
who is drawn into the negotiations for 
an organ purchase for his church, is 
printed in Chicago Commerce, the 
weekly paper of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, in the issue of July 
17. It is from the pen of Fred Gris- 
wold, one of the editors of that influ- 
ential paper and an organist and organ 
fan. The article is headed “Organ 
Building Is Interesting Industry,” and 
tells in language intelligible to the busi- 
ness man not familiar with organ con- 
struction how organs are made, what 
are essentials to be considered in a pur- 
chase, etc. 





An appeal is being made for funds 
toward the cost (£732) of renovating 
the organ of St. John’s Church, Birk- 
enhead, which has been in use for 
thirty-eight years, Musical Opinion re- 


ports. The organ has a peculiar inter- 
est in that it was Hope-Jones’ first 
organ, and during the years of its 


existence the industrial atmosphere of 
the town has told severely on the in- 
strument, rusting its delicate wires and 
affecting its tone. 





At Reykjavik, Iceland, a three-man- 
ual organ has just been installed in the 
Free Church. It was built by the firm 
of W. Sauer at Frankfurt on the Oder. 
Pall Isolfsson is the organist and the 
instrument has attracted the most 
favorable attention in musical circles 
of Iceland. The organ has thirty-six 
stops. It will not be long until we 
shall hear of an organ being installed 
at the North Pole. 
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? By HAMILTON C, MACDOUGALL 
While Parry’s “Evolution of the Art 

of Music” has undoubtedly had con- 


siderable influence on the thinking of 
American musicians and his chorale 
preludes a certain vogue among or- 
ganists, his concert music in general 
has seemed to us_ well-made, but 
stodgy. Aside from “Blest Pair of 
Sirens,” for chorus and orchestra, set 
to Milton’s verses, I doubt if many of 
us could name two of Parry’s oratorios 
or give the titles of any of his orches- 
tral works or his numerous songs. 


Bearing in mind Parry’s vogue in 
England, I have read the recently 
issued “Hubert Parry,” by Charles L. 
Graves (Macmillan) with considerable 
eagerness, hoping to find in its pages 
an interpretation of Parry’s music to 
those of us who found it uninterest- 
ing. But I am disappointed; Parry as 
a man stands out of the over 800 pages 
with clearness; he must have been 
one of the biggest-hearted, most gen- 
erous and altogether admirable men of 
our day; one loves him just from read- 
ing about him, What I can’t under- 
stand is how his physical vitality, his 
high spirits and love of sports of all 
kinds did not get into his music. 

Two things may be said about 
Parry as a composer, either of which 
is illuminating: He seemed to belong 
to a class with an anti-erotional bias, 
and he cared little for the music of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. 

The supercilious Easterner—and I 
fear there are a good many of us— 
occasionally is shocked out of his self- 
satisfaction; a born New Englander, I 
lost some of it as, last summer, I jour- 
neyed here and there i in the West, keep- 
ing my eyes and ears open. It is to 
the Rocky Mountain region, East and 
West, that we must look for light. An 
interesting confirmation of this comes 
from programs of various workers in 
music; here, for example, is a sheaf of 
programs from Allan Bacon, dean of 
music in the College of the Pacific, 

California—programs delightfully cath- 
olic in tone and form. All over our 
western land there are fine musicians 
doing extraordinary work, but public 
attention is so focused on the happen- 
ings in the United States east of the 
Mississippi that much of this work 
fails of appreciative notice. There is, 
unfortunately, too much truth in what 
a dyed-in-the-wool Bostonian said to 
me the other day: “Well, Mac, it’s like 
this—if a man in Kansas City gets a 
cold which develops into pneumonia, 
and death ensues, why nobody pays 
particular attention, but if a man 
sneezes in Boston it’s telegraphed all 
over the United States.” 





Barnes in Recital at Scranton. 

William H. Barnes of Chicago was 
the guest organist at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Scranton, Pa., July 12, play- 
ing the new Kimball concert organ to 
an audience that taxed the capacity of 
the auditorium. It is an indication 
that the Scranton public thoroughly 
enjoys a good program of organ music 
when on a hot summer evening it 
turns out in large numbers. Mr. 
Barnes, the first guest organist to give 
a recital after the three recitals of 
dedication by Charles M. Courboin, 
presented in his gracious fashion a pro- 
gram that held the interest of the 
audience every minute. By his colorful 
registration and his delightful inter- 
pretation he established a reputation 
for himself in Scranton. 





Editor of Etude Honored. 

Ohio Northern University, at its 
June commencement, conferred the de- 
gree of LL.D. upon James Francis 
Cooke, editor of the Etude, “for un- 
usual ability and marked attainments 
in public affairs.” In addition to his 
work in the field of music, Mr. Cooke 
has for many years been active in 
other fields, including business, pa- 
triotic service as a speaker and special 
investigator during the great war, lit- 
erature, the drama, and in philanthropic 
and financial matters as president of 
the Presser Foundation. 
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Camden Chapter. 

A group of a hundred music lovers 
was present to enjoy our June meet- 
ing, held in the Broadway M. E 
Church, Camden, where a three-manual 
Hall organ has just been completed. 
One of the season’s delightful programs 
of organ and vocal music was offered 
by two of our members, assisted by 
our friends Dorothy C. Warhurst, so- 
prano, and Helen C. Warhurst, con- 
tralto. They were accompanied by 
their father, James C. Warhurst, who 
has taken a great interest in our chap- 
ter’s activities. 

The Toccata from Widor’s Fifth 
Symphony was the outstanding num- 
ber of the splendid renditions by 
Myrtle C. Eaver, organist of the 
church and prominent concert pianist. 
Among W. Lawrence Curry’s scholar- 
ly contributions to the program a Pro- 
cessional in B flat was interesting 
because it was one of Mr. Curry’s own 
compositions. Mr, Curry accompanies 
for and assists Dr. H. A. Matthews 
with the music clubs of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Some plans have already been 
adopted for next season’s work. They 
include the presentation of a guest re- 
citalist through the kindness of Wil- 
fred W. Fry; the playing of three 
members’ recitals; the raising of the 
program at our monthly meetings to 
the dignity of a short recital; the offer- 
ing of a number of educational talks. 
and the continuation of our policy of 
extending our activities to the outlying 
communities, visiting at least two new 
towns. So that the enthusiasm and 
energy which is kindled at the national 
convention may not wane, it is our in- 
tention to begin the season with a 
supper and get-together with our state 
president, Miss Whittemore, as guest 
of honor, to be followed by a short 
program. As an interesting feature 
we are also planning to enjoy a visit 
from our neighbors, the Central chap- 
ter. Along constructive lines, we are 
endeavoring to organize a choral body 
of solo voices with the purpose of pro- 
viding contrasting work at our recitals 





and for use in special church or festal 
services. 

One sign that we are accomplishing 
results in spreading the fame of the 
organ, thus realizing an ideal, is our 
increasing membership, which has 
grown from seventy-seven last year to 
135, including fifty-nine active and 
seventy- -six associate. members. 

HOWARD S. TUSSEY, 
President. 





Central New. Jersey. 


The executive committee held its 
monthly meeting Tuesday evening, * 
July 5. Several matters pertaining to 


next season’s activities were discussed. 
The committee assigned to the task of 
preparing the course to be taught by 
the chapter in the Trenton School of 
Religious Education on “Church and 
Sunday-School Music” has decided 
upon the outline of the course, and the 
lectures will be assigned shortly, so 
that those composing the faculty may 
begin planning their work. It is hoped 
that through this course we may be 
able to reach some who may not have 
become interested in our work, and 
thus widen the chapter’s influence for 
high ideals in worship music. We con- 
sider this one of the finest opportuni- 
ties yet offered for the chapter to deal 
directly with those who are concerned 
with the matter of good music in the 
churches, because of their connection 
with the Sunday-school, the teaching 
department of the church. 

At a special meeting of the chapter 
two new names were added to the 
associate list—Arthur J. Burgner and 
J. Edward Myers, chairman of the 
music committee in his church. Some 
time ago the chapter adopted the 
policy of enrolling music committee 
members upon our associate list, feel- 
ing that we have through them direct 
contact with the churches and can 
more easily interest them in our chap- 
ter programs. We have now many of 
these committee members upon our 
roll, and they are all intensely inter- 
ested in the things for which we are 
striving and are co-operating splendid- 
ly with us. 

GEORGE I. TILTON, 
President. 




















Clumsy-Lumbering— 
Limited 


With arduous, 


labors for years to adjust himself to the limits of 


concentrated toil the organist 


a five-octave organ and finally reaches a state of 
mind in which not only is he satisfied with condi- 


tions, but objects to the removal of the limits! 


The pace of a caravan or of any ensemble is 
necessarily adjusted to the speed of the slowest 
member; so in the pipe organ its music for cen- 
turies has been limited in pace to the capacity of 


pedal keys and organists’ feet. 


Does anyone contend that clear pedal passages 
can be played at half the speed of manual playing? 


Try a few scales and time them. 


Let us quit trying to build music for the organ 
and build organs for music—not only organ music, 


but all music—WITH SEVEN OCTAVES. 


MIDMER-LOSH, Inc. 


MERRICK, L. I. NEW YORK 








SAMPLE — PIANO 
FoR. FREE and VIOLIN PARTS 


BELWIN «<. 


Music Publishers 
701 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 








C. M. TOPLIFF, Organ Builder 
41 Strong St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Let us modernize the old church organ. 

We do all kinds of work up to a com- 

plete new organ. Chimes and harps 
furnished. 

Kinetic fan blower furnished and installed 











your organ. 








Every executive and employee connected with the 
manufacture of the SIMPLEX ORGAN BLOWER 
directs his course towards building a blower, as to 


EFFICIENCY, RELIABILITY, QUIETNESS, for 


B-F BLOWER CO., Inc. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


School of Theatre 
Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O., Director 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9TH 


Students have advantage of lessons and practice before the Screen 
in the Conservatory’s Little Model Theatre. The School is equipped 
with ten practice organs of Modern Theatre Type including a Unit 
Organ. 

The faculty includes organists who are filling positions in some of 
the most prominent Motion Picture Theatres in Chicago. Scores of 
pupils are filling positions in Chicago Theatres. Many pupils filling 
prominent positions throughout the country. 


FACULTY 
Frank Van Dusen 
Helen Searles Westbrook 
Gertrude Baily 


Edward Eigenschenk 
Emily Roberts 
Paul Esterly 
Edward Benedict 
Keyboard Harmony and Improvisation— 
Joseph Brinkman 
Special attention given to Screen Repertoire, Improvisation, vari- 
per styles of playing jazz, “tricks” and “effects” and playing of song 
slides. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Address Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
522 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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Joseph W. Clokey; Oxford, Ohio—In a caise,” Boellmann; Largo, Dvorak; Largo (from “Xerxes”), Handel; “‘This- tation a Ste Clotiide.) James: "Hymn 
recital at Miami University June 13 Mr. Scherzo, Rogers; Andante ees = a ee ~ Loud; Piha th aga Pentair = 2 Rein 
-_ ae ae. er aroi 2) Byes +k: Nenhaikowakvy are 5 Jickinson; ‘“‘Be-  erere,”’ rom - rovatore, e 4 L , ’ , 
Clokey played: “Piece Heroique,”’ Franck; Tschaikowsky; Berceuse, Dickinso “aemmeite antico e Musetta,” Yon; Twi. Swinnen; Romance, Andrew Baird; 


Aubert; Cantilena, McKinley; 
“Song of the Basket Weaver,’’ Russell; 
“Up the Saguenay,” Russell; Third 
Sonata, Borowski; ‘‘By the Lake,” Nevin; 
“L’Organo Primitivo,’’ Yon; ‘Allegro Gio- 
coso,"’ Dethier. s 

At the First Presbyterian Church, 
Clyde, Kan., June 27 Mr. Clokey played: 
Meditation, Bubeck; Cantilena, McKinley; 
“In the Springtime,” Kinder; Forlane, 
Aubert: “LL Organo Primitivo,” Yon; “By 
the Lake,’’ Nevin; ‘‘Noel,’’ Guilmant. 

Mr. Clokey visited Chicago on his way 
to the Pacific coast and took part in a 
recital on the new Casavant organ at St. 
James’ Methodist Church, at which the 
following of his works were used: ‘*Moun- 
tain Sketches”; cantata, ‘The Vision’; 
anthem. “Hymn Exultant’’; cantata, ‘For 
He Is Risen."’ 

Wilhelm Middelschulte, LL. D., Chicago 
—Mr. Middelschulte gave the following 
program in his recital at the University 
of Notre Lame on the afternoon of July 
“Fantasia Contrapuntistica,"’ Bu- 
soni; Andante (from Fantasia for a Me- 
chanieca! Clock), Mozart; Sonata in E 
minor (violin and organ), Mozart (violin, 
Father Aloys Mergl); “Benedictus,”’ 
Reger; Chorale in A minor, Franck. 

Henry S. Fry, Philadelphia, Pa.—Mr. 
Fry gave the last recital of the season 
in the vesper series at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., June 13, by invitation 
of James R. Gillette. Mr. Fry played this 
Maitland; 


Forlane, 


95. 
<u 


program: Concert Overture, 

Andante Cantabile, Widor; “Wedding 
Chimes,’ Faulkes; Chorale in A minor, 
Franck; Menuetto, C. Ph. E. Bach; 
Gavotte, Martini; ‘Variations de Con- 
eert,’’ Bonnet. 


Henry F. Anderson, F. A. G. O., Cleve- 


land, Ohio—In a recital July 14 at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Mr. Anderson, 
organist of Emmanuel Church, offered 
the tollowing program: Toccata and 
Fugue, IT minor, Bach; ‘“‘Soeur Mo- 
nique,’ Couperin; ‘‘Siciliano,”’ Bossi; 
Scherzo in E minor, Bossi; Finale (First 
Symphony), Vierne; Concert Caprice, 
Archer; Intermezzo, ‘‘Wedding Chimes,” 
Faulkes: Minuet, Dethier; ‘“‘Prece della 
Sera,’ Brocca; Military March, ‘Pomp 


and Circumstance,” Elgar. 

James R. Gillette, Northfield, Minn.— 
Mr. Gillette’s final program of the season 
at Carleton College June 6 consisted of 
numbers requested by the college student 
body. The offerings selected were: Over- 
ture, ‘“‘Poet and Peasant,’’ Suppe; ‘Song 
of the Volga Boatmen,”’ Traditional Rus- 
sian Melody; March, ‘‘Pomp and Circum- 
stance,"’ Elgar; Serenade, Drigo; Slavic 
Rhapsody, Carl Friedemann; ‘‘Memories,” 
Dickinson. 

Ratph Kinder, Philadeilphia—Mr. Kinder 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity gave 
two recitals, the programs of which con- 


sisted entirely of works by American 
composers, at the Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition in July. His offerings were as 
follows: 

July 9—‘‘Marche aux Flambeaux.”’ Bar- 
ton; Canzonetta, McCollin; Persian Suite, 
Stoughton; “In the Afterglow,” Strang; 
‘“Burlesca e Melodia,’’ Baldwin; ‘In 
Springtime,” “At Evening’ and “Exsul- 
temus,"’ Kinder. 

July 10—Processional March, Frys- 
inger; “By the Firelight,’’ Pallatt; Fan- 


tasia on a Southern Melody, Lord; Spring 
Song, Macfarlane; Scherzo, Dethier; 
Arietta, ‘In Moonlight’’ and Toccata in 
I) major, Kinder. 

Adoiph Steuterman, F. A. G. 0., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—Mr. Steuterman, organist 
and chcirmaster of Calvary Church, gave 
the following program in an opening re- 
cital on a two-manual Miller organ at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Green- 
wood, Miss Toceata and Fugue in D 
minor, Bach; Andantino, Lemare; ‘Ronde 
Francaise,"” Boellmann; Minuet in G, 
Beethoven; Scherzo in G minor, Bossi; 
“Invocation,”’ Mailly; Gavotte, Debat-Pon- 
San; Serenata, Rogers; ‘‘Hymn of Glory,” 
Yon; “To a Wild Rose,”” MacDowell; 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus,’’ Wagner; Spring Song. 
Macfarlane; Coronation March, Meyer- 
beer. 

James Philip Johnston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—Mr. Johnston played the following pro- 
gram July 8 at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition: Overture to the 
Occasional Oratorio, Handel; Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor, Bach; Caprice in 
B flat, Guilmant; Rhapsody, James Philip 
Johnston; “The Baptism of Jesus,"’ from 
“The Temptation,” Carl Whitmer; Com- 
munion, Torres; ‘‘Little Bells of Our Lady 
of Lourdes,” Harvey B. Gaul; “Grand 
Choeur Dialogue,’’ Gigout. 

William H. Barnes, Chicago—Mr. 
Barnes gave the following program in his 
recital at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia July 14: “Caprice Heroi- 
que,’”’ Bonnet; Andante Cantabile, String 
Quartet, Tschaikowsky; “Ronde Fran- 





side the Sea,’’ Schubert; Allegro con brio 
(D Minor Sonata), Mailly. 

In a recital on the new Kimball organ 
at the Chamber of Commerce, Scranton, 
Pa., July 12, Mr. Barnes played: ‘‘Caprice 
Heroique,”’ Bonnet; Reverie, Bonnet; Al- 
legretto, Volkmann; ‘‘The Legend of the 
Mountain,” Karg-Elert; Scherzo, Rogers; 
Andante (Sixth Symphony), Tschaikow- 
sky; Nocturne, Ferrata; ‘Ronde Fran- 
caise,” Boellmann; Allegro con brio (D 
Minor Sonata), Mailly; ‘‘Beside the Sea,” 
Schubert; Scherzo (Fifth Sonata), Guil- 
mant. 

Harold D. Smith, Ithaca, N. Y.—Profes- 
sor Smith has played these programs at 
Cornell University: 

July 6—Sonata No. 3, Mendelssohn; An- 
dante, Stamitz; ‘Meditation a Sainte 
Clotilde,” James; Scherzino, Ferrata; 
Nocturne, Foote; Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, Bach. 

July 11—Sonata No. 1, A minor, Borow- 
ski; Scherzo, from Sonata in E minor. 
Rogers; ‘Harmonies du_ Soir,’ Karg- 
Elert; ‘‘Echo,”’ Yon; ‘‘Cathedral Shadows,” 
Mason; Toccata, from “Esquisses Byzan- 
tines,’’ Mulet. 

July 13—Sonata in the Style of Handel, 


Wolstenholme; Andantino in D flat, Le- 
mare; Canon in B minor, Schumann; 
Sapphic Ode, Brahms; ‘Premiere Arab- 


esque,’ Debussy; “Piece Heroique, 
Franck, 

Paul G. Hanft, Los Angeles, Cal.—Mr. 
Hanft, organist and choirmaster of St. 
James’ Church, played a recital at the 
Harvard School chapel, assisted by the St. 
James choir, June 29. The organ numbers 
were: “Priere a Notre Dame,” Boellmann; 
“Night,”’ Jenkins; ‘‘Day Dreams," Lacey; 
“Jubilate Deo,” Silver; “Song of Sorrow,” 
Nevin; “Song of Joy,’’ Stebbins; ‘‘Laudate 
Dominum,” Sheldon. 

Paul Allen Beymer, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
Mr. Beymer, organist of the Temple, gave 
the following program in a recital at 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Houghton, 
Mich., June 30: Concert Prelude and 
Fugue, Faulkes; “Softening Shadows,” 
Stoughton; Menuetto from Symphony No. 
11, Haydn; Serenade, Rachmaninoff; 
March in D, Guilmant; Processional, Ur- 
teaga; Communion, Torres; ‘‘L’Organo 
Primitivo,"” Yon; Evensong, Johnston; 
Grand March from “Aida,"’ Verdi. 

Frederick C. Mayer, A. A. G. O., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio—In a private vesper recital 
on the Schenk memorial organ in Divinity 
Hall, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 
July 18, Mr. Mayer played: Toccata in D 
minor, Nevin; Berceuse, Guilmant; Rustic 
Dance, from Pastoral Suite, Demarest; 
“Marche Nocturne,’’ MacMaster; Medita- 
tion, Sturges; ‘‘St. Ann’s’’ Fugue, Bach; 
Londonderry Air, Irish folk song; “A 
Desert Song,’’ Sheppard; ‘‘Adieu,”’ Friml; 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” military 
march, Elgar. 

Charles A. H. Pearson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—Mr. Pearson gave the opening recital 
on a two-manual organ built by A. J. 
Schantz, Sons & Co., Orrville, Ohio, at 
the First Christian Church of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., July 1. His selections in- 
cluded: Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Largo from ‘Xerxes,”’ Handel; 
Gavotte from ‘“Circe,’’ Beaulieu and 
Salmon; Reverie in D flat, Dickinson; 


Sonata in the Style of Handel, Wolsten- 
holme; Allegretto from Seventh Sym- 
phony, Widor; Concert Variations, Bon- 
net; Potomac Park Boat Song, Shure; 
French Rondo, Boellmann; Grand Chorus 
in D, Guilmant. 

Charles Heinroth, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dr. 
Heinroth closed the season at Carnegie 
Music Hall with these programs: 


June 26—Overture, Nocturne, Scherzo 
and Wedding March, from ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,"’ Mendelssohn; Melody, 


Gluck; “Invitation to the Dance,’ Weber; 
Fugue in D major, Bach; Variations from 
the “Kaiser Quartet,’”’” Haydn; Humor- 
esque, Dvorak; ‘‘Marche Slav,"’ Op. 31, 
Tschaikowsky. 

June 27—Overture to ‘William Tell,” 
Rossini; ‘‘Adieu,’’ Friml; ‘Clock Move- 
ment,”” Haydn; Scotch Fantasy, Macfar- 
lane; Pastorale in A, Thiele; “My Old 
Kentucky Home,”’ in memoriam Stephen 
C. Foster, Foster; Toccata in F, Widor. 

Caspar P. Koch, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dr. 
Koch's last recital of the season at North 
Side Carnegie Hall, on the afternoon of 
June 27, was marked by the following 
program: ‘Chorus of Pilgrims,” ‘To the 
ivening Star’’ and Assembly March, from 
“Tannhiuser,’’ Wagner; “In Summer,” 
Stebbins; Intermezzo, Callaerts; ‘The 
Sunken Cathedral,’’ Debussy; Finale from 
Fifth Symphony, Beethoven. 

Claude L. Murphree, Jr., Gainesville, 
Fla.—Mr. Murphree gave the following 
program on the Andrew Anderson memo- 
rial organ, built by Skinner, in the Uni- 
versity of Florida auditorium July 4: 
Fanfare Triumphal, W. D. Armstrong; 


light Sketches (‘‘Dusk” and “The But- 
terfly’), Lemare; “Song of the Volga 
Boatmen,” arranged by H. J. Stewart; 
“On the Avenue” (from “Sketches of the 
City’), Gordon B. Nevin; “Up the 
Saguenay” (from “St. Lawrence 
Sketches”), Russell; ‘“‘The World Is Wait- 
ing for the Sunrise,’’ Ernest Seitz; Over- 
ture to “William Tell,” Rossini; ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

In a recital at the same place June 
Mr. Murphree played selections from the 
music dramas of Richard Wagner, as fol- 
lows: Introduction to Act 3, ‘“Lohen- 
grin’; “O Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening 
Star,” ‘“Tannhiuser’’; ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
“Tannhiuser’’; “Elizabeth's Prayer,” 
‘“Tannhiuser’’; Grand March, ‘“Tann- 
hiiuser”; ‘‘Good Friday Spell,’’ ‘‘Parsifal’’; 
“Dreams”; ‘‘Walter’s Prize Song,’’ ‘Die 
Meistersinger’; ‘‘Liebestod,” ‘Tris 
and Isolde”; ‘The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
“Die Walkuere.”’ 

Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Cal.—In a 
Wagner program given at the Auditorium 
June 20 Dr. Hastings played: March on 
Themes from “The Nibelungen Ring’; 
“Album Leaf’; ‘‘Love-Death,” from 
“Tristan and Isolde’; Prelude and ‘‘Elsa’s 
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Dream,” from ‘Lohengrin’; ‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” from ‘‘Tannhduser.” 
Frank Howard Warner, Bronxville, 


N. Y¥.—In a wedding recital June 26 Mr. 
Warner used these selections: ‘'Proces- 
sion to the Minster” (‘Lohengrin’), Wag- 
ner; Reverie, Debussy; ‘‘May Night,” 
Palmgren; “Will o’ the Wisp,’”’ Nevin; 
‘Marche Pittoresque,”’ Kroeger; ‘‘Liebes- 
lied,”’ Kreisler; Lento from ‘Pierrot 
Pieces,”"" Cyril Scott; Arabesque No. 1 
Debussy; “On Wings of Song,’’ Mendels- 
son, Whiting. 

Rudolf K. Mueller, New York City—Mr. 
Mueller gave a recital on the Estey organ 
in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Broome and Ridge streets, Sunday eve- 
ning, June 27, playing as follows: Festi- 
val Prelude, Faulkes; Evensong, John- 
ston; ‘Ronde’ Francaise,’’ Boellmann; 
Quartet from ‘“‘Rigoletto,’’ Verdi; ‘‘To a 
Wild Rose,’’ MacDowell; Preludio and 
Adagio, from Third Sonata, Guilmant; 
‘Vision,’’ Rheinberger; ‘‘Miserere’’ from 
“Il Trovatore,’”’ Verdi; Toccata in G 
major, Dubois. 

Helen W. Ross, Laurel, Miss.—Mrs. 
Ross, who is passing. the’ summer in 
Laurel and enjoys her work at the new 
organ in the First Presbyterian Church, 
gave the following program in a recital 
July 16: Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Minuet, Boccherini; Largo (‘New 
World’ Symphony), Dvorak; ‘“‘The Bee,” 
Lemare; ‘Variations de Concert,’”’ Bon- 
net; ‘“‘Romance sans Paroles,’ Bonnet; 
“Soeur Monique,’”” Couperin; Toccata 
(Symphony 5), Widor. 

Andrew Baird, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—In 
his programs at Arden House, the home 
of Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mr. Baird re- 
cently played these programs: 

June 28—Prelude and Fugue in C major, 
Bach; Second Sonata, Van Eyken; Ele- 
vation, Guilmant; Rural Sketches, Nevin; 
Serenata. Moszkowski; Offertory in F, 
Wely; “Eloquence,” Sydney Smith; Ro- 
mance, Svendsen; Triumphal March from 
“Eli,” Costa; Scherzo, Hoffman; Even- 
song, Martin; Overture to ‘‘Prometheus,” 
Beethoven. 

July 6—‘‘Marche Militaire,"’ Shelley; 
“Chant Negre,’’ Kramer; “Chant for Dead 
Heroes,’"’ Gaul; Sketches of the City, 
Nevin; ‘‘Jubilate Amen,’’ Kinder; ‘Medi- 


American Rhapsody, Yon. 

G. Criss Simpson, A. A. G. O., Joplin, 
Mo.—Mr. Simpson gave the following pro- 
gram in a recital at the First Presby- 
terian Church June 21: Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Bach; Chorale Prelude 
on “O Sacred Head,’ Bach; Symphony in 
E flat (first movement), Maquaire; Inter- 
mezzo in D flat, Hollins; Concert Over- 
ture in C minor, Hollins; ‘‘Moonlight,”’ 
Karg-Elert; “La Concertina,” Yon; 
“Chant Amoureuse,’ Simpson; First Con- 
cert Study, Yon. 

Walter J. Barron, Miami, Fla.—Mr. 
Barron gave a delightful private recital, 
assisted by Mario Armellini, violinist, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Louis D. Gates 
in Miami June 22. The organ selections 
included: ‘“La Nuit’ (“Trois Impres- 
sions’), Karg-Elert; ‘‘Romance sans 
Paroles,’’ Bonnet; ‘‘The Bells of St. Anne 
de Beaupre,” Russell; Scherzo, Bossi; 
Nocturne, Ferrata; ‘‘The Brook,’’ Dethier. 


Kate Elizabeth Fox, F. A. G. O., Water. 
town, N. Y.—Mrs. Fox, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, gave the re- 
cital at the Sesquicentennial Exposition 
July 15, and her program was as follows: 
Concert Overture, Maitland; Adagio (Sec- 
ond Movement from Sixth Symphony), 
Widor; ‘“‘Romance sans Paroles,’’ Bonnet; 
Chorale in A minor, Franck; Serenade, 
Rachmaninoff; Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Bach; Intermezzo, Callaerts; ‘In 
the Church,”’ Novak; Allegro § (from 
“Sonata on the Ninety-fourth Psalm’’), 
Reubke. 

Clarence Mader, A. A. G. O., Pasadena, 
Cal.—In a recital at the Holliston Avenue 
Methodist Church on the afternoon of 
June 13 Mr. Mader played this program: 
Chorale Preludes—‘‘Out of Deep Need I 
Cry unto Thee,” Karg-Elert; ‘The 
Blessed Christ Is Risen Today,’’ Bach, 
and “O God, Thou Good God,” Karg- 
Elert; First Symphony (Allegro), Ma- 
quaire; “The Caravan of the © Magi,” 
Maunder; “The Little Shepherd,” De- 
bussy; Andante in D, Hollins; ‘‘Ronde 
Francaise,’ Boellmann; ‘‘Grandmother 
Knitting,’’ Clokey; ‘‘Festal Commemora- 
tion,’”’ West. 

Dudley Warner Fitch, Los Angeles, Cal. 
—In a twilight recital at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral June 20 Mr. Fitch presented these 
selections: Symphony in C minor, Hollo- 
way; ‘Gesu. Bambino,’’ Yon; Chorale, 
“Erschienen ist der herrliche Tag,’’ Bach; 
Fantasia, Saint-Saens; “Die Antwort,” 
Wolstenholme ; ‘‘Prelude Solonelle,”” D. W. 
Fitch; ‘Chanson Triste,’’ Nevin; ‘Grand 
Choeur in March Form,” Guilmant. 

Fred Faassen, Zion, Itl—Among Mr. 
Faassen’s programs in Shiloh Tabernade 
have been the following: 

July 7—Romance in D flat, Lemare; 
“The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier,’ Nevin; 
Melody, Dawes; “The Death of Ase,” 
from “Peer Gynt" Suite, Grieg; ‘Will o’ 
the Wisp,’’ Nevin; Londonderry Air, ar- 


ranged by Coleman; Minuet in G, 
Beethoven. 

July 11—Prelude to ‘The Deluge,” 
Saint-Saens; Triumphal March, Harris; 


“A Sea Song,” MacDowell; ‘‘The Bells of 
St. Anne de Beaupre,” Russell; Improvi- 
sation on “Pilgrims,’’ Calver; ‘“‘The Holy 
City,”’ Adams. 

July 14—Intermezzo from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”’ Mascagni; ‘‘Narcissus,”’ 
Nevin; ‘‘Lamentation,’’ Guilmant; ‘“‘Chan- 
son,”’ Friml; ‘In the Garden,’ Goodwin; 
“Wedding Chimes,’ Chaffin; Meditation 
from ‘‘Thais,’’ Massenet. 
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; John McE. Ward. 

Dr. John McE. Ward, M.D., is well 
known in the organ world through his 
long and vigorous connection with the 
American Organ Players’ Club and his 
tenure of thirty-eight years as organist 
and choirmaster of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Philadelphia, and he is 
still going strong. He has attended 
every convention of the N. A. O. ex- 
cept one since its organization, is a 
member of the executive committee 
and takes an active interest in its prac- 
tical workings. He is vice president 
of the Lancaster Association of Organ- 
ists and also helps guide its affairs; is 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Pennsylvania chapter of the 
A. G. O. and also its past treasurer. 

Born in Philadelphia, John McE. 
Ward sang in several of its boy choirs, 
including old Christ Church, made fa- 
mous by its association with the 




















fathers of our nation. He became or- 
ganist of this historic church in 1878, 
continuing until 1887, when he studied 
with Samuel Warren of New York. 
Jan. 1, 1888, he began his work at St. 
Mark’s and is anchored there hard and 
fast ever since. 

Dr. Ward has a four-manual Hall 
organ to play, designed by himself and 

considered one of the most beautifully 

toned instruments in the city. He has 
a mixed vested choir of thirty and ren- 
ders monthly a cantata or other large 
musical work. Practically all of the 
standard and popular works have been 
presented on these occasions. 

Celebrating his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as organist of St. Mark’s, in De- 
cember, 1911, the vestry presented him 
with a handsomely bound set of reso- 
lutions expressing its regard, signed by 
the pastors and every member of the 
council. A purse from the congrega- 
tion accompanied the gift. 

Dr. Ward gave the first perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn _ of 
by a church choir in his na- 
tive city. He played recitals at all of 
the national exhibitions in the United 
States, including the Centennial in 1876, 
and is vice chairman of the organ com- 
mittee of the Sesquicentennial. He is 
deeply interested in organ construc- 
tion, and many of the organs in and 
around Philadelphia bear the imprint 
of his efforts to raise the musical and 
mechanical value of the king of instru- 
ments. 

Among Dr. Ward’s compositions are 
numerous settings of the Lutheran 
Church liturgy as used in St. Mark’s 
and other churches, various atuthems, 
seven cantatas, organ arrangements, 
etc. He is co-editor of the Church 
Song, formerly used as a_ standard 
hymn book in the Lutheran Church. 
He has lectured on musical subjects 
frequently, some of the titles being 

“President’s Address” (1900), “Pro- 
gram Making,” “Acoustics,” 
and Swell,” “High Wind Pressure for 
Organ Stops,’ ” “Organ Music for Or- 
gan Recitals,” etc. 


Walter Wild, F. R. C. O. 

There is a group of organists whose 
success in the church and the theater 
has been equally marked—who worship 
God on the first day of the week and 
serve Mammon on the other six, as 
one might put it. To this group be- 
longs Walter Wild, whose attainments 
have won him fame as an all-around 
musician. 

Mr. Wild at present is organist and 
director at the Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, where 
he has been since 1920. At the same 
time he is the first organist at the 
noted Strand Theater, New York City. 

Mr. Wild was born in England in 
1893. At the age of about 5 years he 
began to play the piano. He won 
many prizes as a performer on that in- 
strument in his youth at various com- 
petitive festivals in his native country. 
It was intended that he should become a 
concert pianist, but a love for the organ 
became too strong to be resisted and 
so he became “converted” into a con- 
cert organist. Mr. Wild took up the 
study of the organ in 1909. In Janu- 
ary, 1913, he passed the examination 
for associate of the Royal College of 
Organists and in July of the same year 
passed the test for the fellowship of 
the Royal College of Organists. 

Mr. Wild held various church posi- 
tions in England and Scotland before 
coming to the United States ten years 
ago. In 1917 he was appointed organ- 
ist and director at the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
he was made director of music at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women the 
following year. In 1920 he moved to 
New York and accepted the post at 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church which he still holds. He also 
entered “movie” =work and achieved 
distinguished success in this special 
field. . Mr. Wild. was president of the 
Society of Theater Organists in 1925. 

In addition to being a performer, Mr. 
Wild is a composer. A number of 
his songs have been published by the 
H. W. Gray Company. He has given 
many recitals in England, Scotland 
and the United States. 

Mrs. Wild is also an accomplished 
musician, being Edith Gaile, well- 
known church and concert soprano. 





Ernest Arthur Simon. 

Ernest Arthur Simon, whose twenty- 
fifth anniversary as organist and choir- 
master at Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, Ky., was observed at the 
cathedral June 13, as recorded in the 
July issue of The Diapason, is rated as 
the dean of organists of Louisville. 

Mr. Simon was born in London and 
studied under several noted teachers 





ERNEST A. SIMON. 





of that country, one of whom was 
Fountain Meen, organist of the Sacred 
Heart Society, and at Trinity College, 
London. Mr. Simon came to this 
country in 1889, and was choirmaster 


and organist in several churches before 
he went to Louisville twenty-five 
years ago. Two of these churches 
were St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal, 
Chicago, where he was for four years, 
and the Church of the Redeemer, 
Chicago, at which Mr. Simon stayed 
tor seven years. 

Several years ago Mr. Simon was 
called to St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Paltimore, one of the largest churches 
in the East, to succeed Miles Farrow, 
who is now organist at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York. 
This honor was declined by Mr. Simon 
because he believed his field was in 
Louisville. 





Helen Hogan. 

Helen Hogan, a native of England, 
of Irish-English parentage, but now 
a resident concert organist of the Unit- 
ed States, has achieved a reputation 
through the brilliancy of her organ 
playing not only on this continent, but 
in Europe. An excellent proof of her 
rating in Paris, where she has studied 
with the best masters, is the fact that 
she will play a recital this month be- 





MISS HELEN HOGAN. 





fore the students of the Fontainebleau 
School. In the United States she has 
given many recitals, especially- in 
Rhode Island, where she makes her 
home. 

Miss Hogan was born in Stockport, 


England. Her mother, Sarah Wilby, 
was a descendant of John Wilby, a 
noted madrigal writer of the late six- 
teenth century. Her father, James 
Henry Hogan, was of Irish birth. 

She received her first organ lessons 
from her eldest brother, who was or- 
ganist of St. Mary’s Church, Stock- 
port. Coming to this country at an 
early age she made her first «ppear- 
ance in public as a piano soloist. At 
13 years of age she received ker first 
appointment, as organist of the High 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Miss Hogan has studied extensively 
in Europe with the late Enrico Bossi 
of Rome, and Charles Marie Widor 
and Abel Decaux of Paris, but the 
greater part of her preparation has 
been with Joseph Bonnet, with whom 
she has studied since 1920. She is a 
—_ in composition of the late Andre 
Gedalge and in piano of Isadore Phil- 
lipe of the Paris Conservatoire. 

Miss Hogan has given many con- 
certs in and about New England and 
New York and in Europe, playing 
with great success in Paris, Monaca, 
Rome, London, Stockport, Lincoln and 
other European cities. She is the first 
woman to give a recital in an English 
cathedral, which she did March €, 1925, 
in Lincoln Cathedral. She is an ardent 
admirer and exponent of the French 
school of organ playing. A tribute to 
her ability in this field is her engage- 
ment to give a recital in the series at 
the Fontainebleau School of Music 
Aug. 12, in which series such names 
as those of Bonnet, Dupre, Ravel, 
Hure and other artists of distinction 
appear. 

Miss Hogan is at present organist 
and director of music at the Central 
ane Church, Providence, 
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Norden to Conduct New Chorus. 

A new choral organization, the 
Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, has 
been formed by about seventy-five 
former members of the Mendelssohn 
Club. N. Lindsay Norden has been 
appointed the conductor. This chorus 
will consist of highly-trained voices, 
and will give two concerts during the 
season of 1926-27, assisted by promi- 
nent soloists. The chorus will be en- 
larged at once to 100 singers, and be- 
cause of the high standing of the par- 
ticipants the concerts promise to be of 
exceptional interest. The chorus will 
present only the finest choral music, in 
the main a cappella. 











HENRY » Pee 


(Chairman Organ Committee, Philadelphia 
Sesqui-Centennial ) 


will accept a limited number of 


ORGAN STUDENTS 
who may desire coaching in 
ORGAN PLAYING 
during their visit to the Sesqui-Centennial 
Address, St. Clement’s Church 


20th and Cherry Streets 


Philadelphia 














PRACTICE KEYBOARDS 


We make all sizes of port- 
able Practice Keyboards, 
from 1 octave to 7% octaves. 
We are supplying these in- 
struments to many of the 
leading artists and student 
pianists. 

Send for catalogue and 
prices. We sell direct from 
factory to user. 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
215 Englewood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









Full size 7% octave folds like a 
sult case. Weight 28 ibs. Lea- 
therette covered, 


Department D. 
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The above illustration 
shows exterior view of 
First Presbyterian 
Church, Utica, N. Y. 
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“We Grow More 


Here's a Few Recent Wurlitzer 
Church Organ installations in 
New York State: 
BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Rochester, N. Y. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, Pulaski, N. Y. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SOCIETY 
Medina, N. Y. 
SINAI TEMPLE 
New York, N. Y. 
COMMUNITY CHURCH 
Pocantico Hills, N, Y. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
120 West 42nd St. 329S. Wabash 


— 








WuR 
ORGAN 


CINCINNATI 
121 East 4th St. 
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REG U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Enthusiastic 


Read the letter recently received from 
Reverend Philip L. Bird, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Utica, N.Y., repro- 
duced above. It is just another ex- 
pression of satisfaction, typical of 
hundreds of other letters from pur- 
chasers of Wurlitzer Organs portraying 
the ultimate in contentment. 


The most widely known organists in 
the world play and highly endorse the 
Wurlitzer Organ. Clergymen of all 
creeds and denominations know and 
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FACTORIES: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





LOS ANGELES 
813 S. Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO 
134 Golden Gate 












This illustration shows 
the interior view of 
the First Presbyterian 
Church, Utica, N. Y. 





very Year” 


commend the Wurlitzer Organ as the 
world’s Finest. 


There’s a reason for all this enthusiasm’ 
You'll get more performance out of a 
Wurlitzer than you will from any other 
make of organ. Get the facts. Write 
for your free copy of the new Wurlitzer 


Church Organ Catalog 






There is a New 
Wurlitzer Church 
Organ Booklet. A 
copy is yours for the 
asking. 





WURLITZER, 

We are interested in a new Wurlitzer 
Organ for our Church. Please send us a 
copy of your new Catalog showing views 
of recent Wurlitzer Church Organ instal- 
lations. 


BVRINO OP CHOON aco ccc tana aetna 
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KIMBALL ORGAN 


for Westminster 
Presbyterian 


Church 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















When this church, the 
leading one of its denom- 
ination in Minneapolis, 
decided to replace its or- 
gan an investigation was 
made by their committe 
of representative organs 


as widely separated as 
New York and California. 

















The decision of the committee, 
after weighing all evidence, price 
not being considered, was the 
purchase of this four-manual 


KIMBALL ORGAN. 


Every Kimball Organ is an in- 
dividual creation. 








Ask us about your organ 
problems 


, 0. RSON 
| OREAN ENGINEER 
MINNEAPOLIS ® : 














W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Established 1857 
220 Kimball Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Voicer, experienced and capable 
of taking charge of entire 
department, both flue and reed. 
Must be energetic and ambi- 
tious. Name your price. A 
real opportunity for a real 
man. Address D5, The Dia- 


pason, 














WANTED—VOICERS FOR 
quality work only. New voicing 
machines of the finest type in 
pleasant voicing rooms. _ Per- 
fectly made pipes. Metal pipe 
makers will find the best casting 
equipment ever installed and a 
good shop in all respects. String 
pipe maker wanted most 
urgently. 

Send for copy of recent Dia- 
pason and American Organist ar- 
ticles on Welte Tone develop- 
ment. 
WELTE-MIGNON CORPORA- 

TION, 

Factory Office, 297 East One 

Hundred and Thirty-third 

Street, New York City. 


~ WANTED — ORGAN HELP 
of all kinds. Mudler-Hunter Com- 
pany, Inc., 2638 West Gordon 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED — ASSISTANT 
and choirmaster wanted to Francis A. 
Mackay at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, 
Mich. Large boy choir morning services; 
large adult choir evening services. Op- 
portunity for piano pupils. Salary $1,800 
a year. Address all communications to 
Mackay, St. Paul's Cathedral House, 
Hancock and Woodward avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

WANTED — FIRST-CLASS ORGAN 
man to handle maintenance work on big 
circuit. Headquarters Chicago. Must be 
acquainted with all makes of organs, in- 
cluding four-manual high-pressure unit 
organs Give experience and references. 
Address H7, The Diapason. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED REED 
voicer; must be thoroughly familiar with 
modern tone; exceptional opportunity. 
Address G-5, The Diapason. 


COMPETENT FIN- 
ishers for outside installation. Steady 
work guaranteed. GEORGE KILGEN & 
SON, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED METAL 


pipe maker; steady work and plenty of 
it. Address D 7, The Diapason. 


PE- 





ORGANIST 





WANTED—TWO 








WANTED — VOICER FOR BOTH 
metal and wood pipes; must know how 
to produce. Address D 8, The Diapason. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED METAL 
pipe makers. Steady employment. Good 
wages or piece work. The Hall Organ 
Company, West Haven, Conn. 








WANTED—METAL AND ZINC PIPE 
makers; also voicers. Dennison Organ 
Pipe Company. Reading. Mass. {tf] 








WANTED—ORGANS, ETC. 





—GET IN TOUCH WITH ME 
yearly contract for 


also buy and sell 


NOTICE 
for a comprehensive 
your pipe organ. I 
second-hand organs. If you are inter- 
ested in an instrument, I can save you 
money. If you have an organ to sell, I 
can get you the best price possible for it. 
We go anywhere at any time. Address 
R. S. Bradway, P. O. Box 7, Ottawa, III. 

[tf] 

WANTED—TWO- OR THREE-MAN- 
ual pipe organ. Must be in good condi- 
tion Give specification and price. Ad- 
dress John Peragallo, 306 Buffalo avenue, 
Paterson, N. J 
tADIATING PEDAL 
Address Miss 

193d_ street, 


WANTED — I 
clavier to attach to piano. 
Eula Ackerman, 311 East 
New York City. 

Ww. ANTED—A GOOD 
organ Write particulars to 
White, Zarephath, N. J. 


USED PIPE 
Arthur K. 


WANTED—HELP. 
FOR SALE—ONE CLOUGH & WAR- 
7 ren pipe top church organ, twenty-one 
WANTED stops, Scribner’s qualifying tubes, used 


but little, $3¢0. One large Estey chapel 
organ, slightly used, $300. One Mason & 
Hamlin two-manual and pedal bass, re- 
built and in perfect condition, $300. One 
pipe top Cornish orchestral organ, eight- 
een stops, guaranteed same as new, $250. 
A. L. White Manufacturing Company, 215 
Englewood avenue, Chicago. 





FOR SALE—ESTEY PIPE ORGAN, 
two-manual, ten stops, pneumatic action, 
% H.P., 110-volt A.C. Kinetic blower, 
good tone, A-1 condition, $1,750.00 f.o.b. 
Fine for small church or studio. W. R. 
Dorr, 4348 West Third street, Los Ange- 
les, Calif, [tf] 





TWO-MANUAL 

twenty-four speaking 
water motor; in good 
laying condition. Price on application. 
Fine pipe material. Address H8, The 
Diapason, for information. 


FOR SALE—A 
tracker organ of 


stops, case, rotary 


SALE — A THREE-MANUAL 
pipe organ, modern in every respect. 
Thirty-three stops, 2,200 pipes. Can be 
adapted to any location. Address Conrad 
Preschley, 8501 Clark avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. [10] 


FOR 


FOR SALE—AEOLIAN ORGAN, TWO- 
manual, fifteen real stops and harp; only 
7 years old and in fine condition. Owner 
giving up home. Has Aeolian 116-note 
two-manual player. The price is right. 
Address E5, The Diapason. [tf] 


FOR SALE — TWENTY-FOUR-STOP 
tracker organ, and blower, pneumatic 
stop action; being replaced by new organ 
donated. Address William H. Spencer, 
316 Webster avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. [tf] 





FOR SALE—USED BLOWERS, 1% and 
2 H.P. Zephyr; one two-phase Orgoblo, 
capacity 500 ft. at 15 inches. Address D15, 
The Diapason. 


FOR SALE—SIXTEEN-FOOT GREAT 
Open Diapason, Hutchings make. Ad- 
dress Conrad Preschley, 8501 Clark ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. [10] 





WANTED—POSITIONS. 





POSITION WANTED — BY YOUNG 
man with thorough understanding of or- 
gan construction. Age 29; married. Ab- 
solutely reliable, Ten years’ experience 
as theater organist, thoroughly under- 
standing needs of theater organ. Can de- 
sign, plan or build. Wish position with 
reliable concern either inside work or 
erection Write particulars, stating sal- 
ary and possibilities. Address H-4, The 
Diapason, 


POSITION WANTED—PIPE ORGAN 
expert, with years’ experience in repre- 
sentation, erection and maintenance of 


connected with one of the 
largest organ builders of the country, is 
desirous of making change. Wants head- 
quarters in Chicago. Willing to travel. 
Address H-9, The Diapason. 


organs, now 


WANTED—AS ORGANIST 
Musie graduate and A.B. 
experience as organist and 
choirs, children’s choruses, 
pageantry, etc. References 
Address H5, The baboasncaneie 


POSITION 
and director. 
Ten years’ 
director of 
orchestras, 
furnished. 


POSITION WANTED — ORGANIST- 
director desires church position with large 


organ. Trained, experienced, successful. 
Fine testimonials. Address H-2, The Dia- 
pason. 


WANTED — ELECTRICAL 
desires position with 
Would con- 
The Diapa- 


POSITION 
designing engineer 
eastern organ manufacturer 
sider installing. Address H6, 
son. 


POSITION WANTED—ORGANIST-DI- 
rector desires church, school or college 
affiliation near Pacific coast, with good 
organ and field for recitals and teaching. 
Successful in prominent Episcopa! 
churches. Notable references; excellent 
credentials. Address E-14, The iniasisianed 


POSITION WANTED—COMPOSER OF 
repute and organist of high ideals and 
ample technique desires to co-operate 
with a progressive minister. Modern 
three-manual organ a necessity. Address 
G7, The Diapason. [tf] 





silent I have seen.” 
to express.” 

ance a little sooner.” 
very efficient.” 


was put in.” 





“MECO” 


The Silent 
Organ Blower 


Have you noticed that we use the 
superlative in describing our Blower? 


The “MECO” Blower is 
the MOST Silent 


and MOST Reliable. 


In spite of these advantages, it is also 
reasonable in price. 


Extracts from recent testimonials: 
“Very satisfactory in every way and certainly the most 


“Nothing but the greatest admiration and satisfaction 
“We are only too sorry we did not make your acquaint- 
“It is the most silent rotary blower we have seen, and 
“There has not been a moment’s trouble with it since it 


“The motor is wonderfully silent in action.” 


For prices and particulars, apply to the manufacturers 


G. Meidinger & Co., Basle (Switzerland) 


WANTED REPRESENTATIVE 


MOST Efficient 








SEIBERT’S SEASON IS BUSY 
Exposition Recital July 3 Last of Long 
Series of Programs. 

Henry F. Seibert closed his fourth 
season with a recital at the Philadel- 
phia exposition July 3. He played 
sixty recitals last season. Three trips 
were made to Florida, playing a series 
of recitals at Gainesville, three in St. 
Petersburg, three in Lake Worth, two 
in Fort Lauderdale and one each at 
Sanford, Miami and Winter Park. Two 
were played in Macon, Ga., to audi- 
ences numbering 7,500; two in Buffalo 
to audiences numbering 5,000, and two 
were given in the Washington Audi- 
torium. Some of the other appear- 
ances were at Portsmouth, Ohio; Wil- 
mington, Del.; Reading, Pa.; East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; Petersburg, Pa.; 
Wilkes-Barre, two recitals in Philadel- 
phia, one at Fort Washington, Pa: 
another at Baltimore; a Skinner radio 
recital in New York, and programs at 
Jersey Shore, Pa.; Ww illiamsport, Pa.; 
Lock Haven, Ridgway, and New York 
Institute for the Blind; East Orange; 
Emaus, Pa.; Bloomsburg, Gettysburg, 
Freeport, L. I.; four additional recitals 


in Reading, and others. Several in- 
formal recitals were played in Town 
Hall, New York. Mr. Seibert also 


carried on his regular and special work 
at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Seibert is teaching a class of 
pupils from out of the city and also 
from New York. During the summer 
he devotes at least four hours each day 
to practice in preparation for next sea- 
son’s work. He plans, with his fam- 
ily, to spend some time at the seashore. 
Bookings are already coming in for 
next season, 


POSITIONS WANTED. 





SUMMER SUBSTITUTION — ORGAN- 
ist, choirmaster, established in Florida, 
wishes temporary engagements in the 
North during July, August and Septem- 
ber. W. James Barron, Coconut Grove, 
Fla., P. O. Box 546. 








JEROME B. MEYER 
& SONS, Inc. 


125 Austin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGAN PIPES and 
ORGAN SUPPLIES 











1926 


1888 


Entering upon my 38th 
year of service to the 
Pipe Organ Industry. 
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Boston News Notes 





By S HARRISON LOVEWELL 


oounuucavsuenpeccesuoccunnesneessitatenenniente 








Boston, Mass., July 22—Before a 
large assemblage of people in the 
Houghton Memorial Chapel, Wellesley 
College, the Rt. Rev. C. L. Slattery, 
D. D., bishop coadjutor of Massa- 
chusetts, ordained the Rev. A. Vincent 
Bennett to the priesthood of the Epis- 
copal Church on July 4. The occasion 
was extraordinary for a number of 
reasons. First of all, it took place in 
the chapel of a non-sectarian institution 
during the conference of church work- 
ers. The Rev. Mr. Bennett had at one 
time been a clergyman of the Metho- 
dist Church. Also he has long been 
known in local musical circles as an 
excellent musician. For several years 
he had been organist and choirmaster 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, as successor 
to Malcolm Lang, and when at length 
z became organist and choirmaster at 

John’s Chapel, Cambridge, he in 
ae was succeeded by Raymond C-. 
Robinson. After leaving the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary Mr. Bennett be- 
came the musical director and rector’s 
assistant at the Church of the Messiah, 
Boston. Here he organized a large 
chorus for the study of church music 
and did very efficient work in the 
parish. It is understood that the Rev. 
Mr. Bennett has accepted a call to 
Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, as 
assistant to the rector, the Rev. Floyd 
W. Tomkins, D. D. In that case we 
are positive that his musical gifts will 
be valued as highly as they were in 
Boston. 

A good friend of music has sent me 
a clipping from the July issue of the 
Red Cross Courier that tells all about 
Walter J. Clemson, M. A., of Taunton, 
Mass., a former dean of the New Eng- 
land chapter, A. G. O., as well as a 
founder. The article was illustrated 
with a picture of Mr. Clemson taken 
in his lovely garden and in a charac- 
teristic pose, neither boutonniere nor 
cigar being absent. Last June brought 
the forty-first anniversary of his found- 
ing the choir at the Church of St. 
Thomas, Taunton, and also of his serv- 
ice as organist and choirmaster. 


The Summer School of Church 
Music at Wellesley College, of which 
Thompson Stone was the dean, was a 
great success. he organ recitals, as 
must be regretted, were not especially 
well attended in spite of interesting 
programs given by Frederick Johnson 
and Richard G. Appel, A. M. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 4, Mr. 
Appel gave a unique program, entitling 
it “The Christian Year in Organ 
Music,” whereby he sought to illus- 
trate the hymns and chorales used 
during the liturgical season by means 
of chorale vorspiele by older and more 
modern masters. Theoretically this was 
a splendid idea, but it was not quite as 
fortunate when put into practice with- 
out words of elucidation. In certain 
cases the preludes on what should be 
perfectly familiar tunes were so far- 
fetched as to leave the listener stranded 
and guessing what it was all about. In 
the words of another, never has the 
organ in the college chapel sounded 
better than it did during the course of 
this particular recital. 


Lloyd del Castillo, who formerly 
was organist at the Fenway Theater, 
afterward at Utica, N. Y., and more 
recently at the Rialto, New York City, 
has returned to Boston to be organist 
at the Metropolitan Theater. He is 
held in high regard in the musical pro- 
fession as a brilliant organist and as an 
excellent composer. At each perform- 
ance he features some popular song in 
a way that is both entertaining and in- 
structive. 

During the funeral services of the 
late Senator Weeks held at the First 
Parish Church, West Newton, E. Ru- 
pert Sircom, organist and choirmaster, 
was given a splendid opportunity to 
play many selections of fine organ 
music that would fit the case. This he 
did with good taste and at the same 
time exemplified the kind of instru- 
mental music that best suits such occa- 
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sions. His 
heard in 


vested chorus was also 


several hymns. 

F rom adv ance indications, 
England chapter, A. G. O., will be 
very active during the next season, 
The new dean is Professor John P. 
Marshall, who has long directed the 
musical interests at Boston University. 


the New 








ALBANW.COOPER 
ORGANIST—DIRECTOR 


Trinity Episcopal Church 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
P. O. Box 107 








SUE GOFF BUSH 


CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Linwood Presbyterian Church 
Kansas City, Missouri 


TELLERS-KENT PIPE ORGANS 


Designed and Built for Your Church 


Tellers-Kent Pipe Organs | are 
installed in many Churches and in- 
stitutions throughout the country, 
because of their beautiful tone, ar- 
tistic design and substantial con- 
struction. Write us, or our nearest 
Sales Representative, for catalogue, 
specifications and references, 
Factory Office: 
ERIE, PA. 
J. A. Dahistedt Sons, 


53 Excelsior Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. J. Werner, 

26 O'Farrell St.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Stephen PoChedley, 
200 Brunswick Blyd., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. B. Terrill, 

15 Exchange St., 
Boston, Mass. 














Guy C. Filkins 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Central Methodist Church 
Detroit, Mich. 








Lilian Carpenter 


F. A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Institute of Musical Art, New York 








WALTER KELLER 


Mus. D., F. A. G. O. 
Director Sherwood Music Schools 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


300 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO 





EdwinStanley Seder 


F. A. G. O. 


in radio recitals every Sunday from 2 to 
3, WGN Station, Chicago, 302.8 meters. 


Press Comment on Recent Dedication: 

“A concert organist of great talent. Every 
number was played from memory with an ease, 
smoothness and expression delightful to wit- 
ness.”—Elgin, Ill., Daily Courier. 

Recital, Amateur Musical Club. Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Feb. 28. 


RECITALS — DEDICATIONS 
FESTIVALS 


For circulars, dates, terms, address 


Seder Organ Concerts 
670 Irving Park Blvd. Chicago 











LUCIEN E. BECKER 
F. A. G. O. 
Recitals, Instruction 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
380 E. 14th St., North 








FRANK A. BOLTZ 


General Pipe Organ Service 
Pipe Organs Modernized — Tuned — Re- 
Voiced—Maintenance Contracts—Electric 
power blowers furnished and installed. 

Qualified and expert workmanship 

1637 North Kedvale Avenue 
Phone Belmont 5388 Chicago, Ill. 








Frank A. McCarrell 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Recitals and Instruction 
2519 NORTH SECOND STREET 


CLARK & FENTON 
PIPE ORGANS 


The choice of many who | 


have carefully examined the 
work of the best builders 


Your choice too, if you investigate 


149 Burd St. NYACK, N. Y. 








EF. Harold Du Vall 


Organist—Choirmaster 
Flatbush Presbyterian Church, 
Temple Beth-El of Manhattan 
Beach 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








STANLEY MARTIN 
ORGANIST 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
St. Mark’s Church, Bvanston, Il. 
INSTRUCTION RECITALS 
1313 Oak Ave., Evanston 
Tel. University 8925 








RUSSELL H. MILES 
Instructor in Organ and Harmony 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Urbana, Ill. 


RECITALS 











C pean buying wisdom is a 
thorough investigation of 
the merits and demerits of all 
makes of organs before pur- 
chasing. 


All inquiries given careful and 
prompt attention. 


UNITED STATES PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


Crum Lynne, Penna. 
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Church Music 


By THE REV. DON H. COPELAND 
From a sermon preached at Christ Episcopal 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1926 


Ou veuaneretoeavernvrovianieenianinscrineenesy 


“And w on diny ory sung a hymn, 
they went out into the Mount of 
Olives.”—St. Matthew 26:30. 

It is one of the glories of our re- 
ligion that it touches all phases of hu- 
man life and endeavor and lifts them 
up to higher and nobler levels. All of 
the arts have been dedicated to the 
glory of God and many of their great- 
est masterpieces have had religious sub- 
jects. This is true of poetry, drama, 
painting, architecture and music. 

Music has played a very important 
part in the worship of Christendom, 
and it is my desire to give you a sketch 
—for it can be only a bare outline in 
our limited time—of the part it has 
played; and especially to reveal some- 
thing of the types of church music and 
the principles by which we are gov- 
erned in our ministry of music, for 
such it is, here at Christ Church. 

“And when they had sung a hymn, 


they went out into the Mount of 
Olives.” 
Our text thus reveals that at the 


very institution of that rite which was 
destined to become central in our re- 
ligion, music played its part. 

It is a far cry from that simple ser- 
vice and supper in the upper room in 
Jerusalem to a choral celebration of 
holy communion—but the roots of the 
one are in the other, musically as well 
otherwise. It was inevitable that 


as 
music should play a great part in 
Christianity, for Christianity came as 


a religion of joy in a world of dark- 
ness. The outstanding note of all 
Apostolic preaching, as you have been 
repeatedly told, was the message of 
the Resurrection. The Apostles suf- 
fered everything to declare this glad 
news—this gospel. They must per- 
force break into song. How could 
they help it? 

References to music in the scant lit- 
erature of the times that have remained 
to us are few. St. Paul at one place 
says: “I will sing with the spirit and 
I will sing with the understanding al- 
so.” In another letter occurs this sen- 
tence: “Speaking to yourselves in 
Psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your 
hearts ‘to the Lord.” In his letter to 
the Ephesians he has a similar sen- 
tence. The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews quotes Psalm 22: “I will 
declare Thy name unto my brethren; 
in the midst of th € church I will sing 
praise unto Thee.” 

Almost immediately those first Chris- 
tians encountered opposition which 
mounted to persecution—first by the 
Jews and then at the hands of the Ro- 
man government. They were forced 
to meet in secret and for that reason 
they could develop music very slightly 
until after the beginning of the fourth 
century, when the persecutions ceased. 
We know that their singing continued, 
for they took over the Jewish use of 
the Psalms and we have a letter pre- 
served from Pliny, governor of Bi- 
page written to the Emperor Trajan 

411-113 A. D.) wherein he describes 
he Christians as singing at their meet- 
ings 

At the rise of Christianity music 
was, of all the arts, the least developed 
and most infantile. Most nations had 
crude instruments of various kinds, but 
such music as there was generally was 
vocal. In theory and practice the mu- 
sic was strictly subordinate to the 
words. It was scarcely more than a 
recitative. In style, usage and prob- 
ably to some extent in actual melodies 
also, the music of the primitive church 
forms an unbroken line with the music 
of pre-Christian antiquity. Some writ- 
ers try to trace Christian music back 
to the Jews. Others, stressing the an- 
tipathy to everything Jewish and Pa- 
gan, endeavor to make out a case for 
an original Christian music, a pure 
Christian folk-song. Both of these en- 
deavors have met with little success. 
Their application is but local. The ma- 
jority cf the early Christians were part 
and parcel of the Graeco-Roman life. 
In this case, as in other matters, they 
took over the existing art and practice. 
The very names for the so-called ec- 
clesiastical scales betray their Grecian 


origin: Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, 
Hypo-Dorian, etc. 

A new era in the history of church 
worship came with the edicts of Con- 
stantine in the early fourth century. 
The most important fact connected 
with the church music of that time is 
the transfer of the office of song from 
the laity to a choir of minor and ma- 
jor clergy. This change took place 
everywhere, but at different periods. 
The chief motive for this change seems 
to be the necessity of preventing the 
intrusion of heretical doctrines, for the 
numerous heretics depended much up- 
on hymn singing for the propagation 
of their ideas. 

The earliest recorded attempt at for- 
mal arrangement of church music that 
has come down to us is given by the 
historian Theodoret. He describes one 
Flavianus and Diadorus as dividing 
the choristers of a church of Antioch 
into two parts, instructing them to sing 
the Psalms responsively. This was 
done to combat Arianism. The Bishop 
of Antioch, Leontius, was Arian. He 
was compelled to introduce the same 
system in his church. 

The music of the Christian church 
has passed through three great typical 
phases, each complete in itself, yet the 
product of an orderly, never-ceasing 
development, and each directed and 
molded by the religious and social 
ideas of the age which produced it. 

1. The music of the first of these 
phases is the liturgic chant, which we 
know as plainsong. This was unhar- 
monized and employed exclusively in 
every portion of the church’s worship 
down to the introduction of part sing- 
ing in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. When first we get a glimpse 
of the nature of the actual music used 
in the early church it is a crude form 
of plainsong. This is sometimes 
called Gregorian chant, for the tradi- 
tion of 1,000 years ascribed to Gregory 
the Great the honor of revising and 
composing a great number of the chant 
melodies which became the authorized 
model for the whole western church. 
Recent investigation has forever taken 
this glory from him. The composition 
and compilation of the liturgic songs, 
which was ascribed to St. Gregory, is 
in truth a work of the Hellenic popes 
at the end of the seventh and begin- 
ning of the eighth centuries.* 

The question naturally arises—shall 
we use plainsong in our services today? 
Much can be said for and against its 
use in our worship. Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, grandnephew of John Wesley 
and one of England’ s really great com- 
posers and organists, said in a letter 
to a pupil: “Your question about Gre- 
gorian tones has caused me much pain. 
I beg to assure you that I am a musi- 
cian, a Protestant, and yours truly, S. 
S. Wesley.” Sir John Stainer wrote: 
“T feel strongly that the beautiful plain- 
song versicles, responses, inflections 
and prefaces to our prayers and liturgy 
ought not to be lightly thrown aside. 
Shall we throw them into the fire to 
make room for the neat and appro- 
priate excogitations fresh from the 
blotting pad of Mr. A., or Dr. B., or 
the Rev. C., or Miss D.?” 


The life of a religious community, 
such as the old Benedictine monas- 
teries and their present-day descend- 
ants afford, is essentially a life of self- 
control and repression. It is objective, 
contemplative. Such action as there 
is follows well- defined and regulated 
limits. There is frequently a tinge of 
mysticism. For such an objective, con- 
trolled and ascetic life plainsong is 
eminently fitted. It is vague, abstract 
and diffused. It utters the mood of 
prayer, not of an individual agitated 
by hopes and fears, but the prayer of 
the church, a universalized prayer. It 
is fitting to keep the more earthly emo- 
tions in the background and to liberate 
the mystical longings of the religious. 
We, however, have to deal with the 
so-called “modern man.” He is loud 
in his demands for “self-expression.” 
He lives a life of action. Big deals 
put through by big business! Golf, 
automobiling, baseball, played from the 
bleachers! Subjective, rather than ob- 
jective; his own self and its demands 
uppermost. It is the age of the school 
girl who delights to exhilarate in the 
thrills shooting up and down her spine 


_ *Dickinson—“Music, ,in the History of 


the Western Church. 


while she luxuriates in he whole gamut 
of emotions as they | are luridly por- 
trayed on the “movie” screen. What, 
some would say, have these in common 
with the music of contemplation and 
austere self-control? Must we not pro- 
vide them with modern music, whose 
message is personalized emotion and 
self-expression even to the point of 
abandonment? (The most extreme ex- 
ample is the better class of ultra-mod- 
ern jazz, which is almost irresistible in 
the compulsion of its rhythm to action. 
In other words, keep your feet still if 
you can.) 

But Sir John Stainer was right. We 
must use that which will lift the mind 
and the heart away from the mundane 
and up to the heavenly, that for the 
time being will tend to submerge Day- 
ton and industrial expansion and sum- 
mer clothes, and vacation plans and 
troubles and what not, and, in terms 
of the psychologist, free our forecon- 
scious mind to receive impressions 
from the architecture and windows, 
the chanting of the choir and the music 
of the organ, the words of the Bible 
and the prayers of the service, and the 
movements of the ministers and the 
exhortations of the sermon—that we 
may leap up for a little while to the 
things of the spirit and be fortified 
and refreshed again for our weekly 
contact with the world 

Yes, plainsong has 
place. 


its legitimate 


2. The second phase through which 
church music has passed is the unac- 
companied contrapuntal chorus, based 
on the Gregorian key system. It cov- 
ers the era from the twelfth century 
to the sixteenth inclusive. This phase 
of church music, culminating in the 
works of Palestrina in Rome, Orlan- 
dus Lassus in Munich, and the Gabri- 
elis in Venice, suffered no decline, and 
gave way at last to a style in sharp 
contrast with it, only when it had 
gained an unassailable historic posi- 
tion. 

Generally there are from four to 
eight melodies in such a chorus which 
weave in and out, each pursuing the 
even tenor of its way and rarely clash- 
ing with any of the others. When the 
scholastic doctors were debating the 
number of angels that could stand on 
the point of a needle, the musicians of 
the time were trying to see how many 
of these melodies they could write to 
be sung simultaneously. Some achieved 
as high as forty! It is interesting to 
note that this polyphonic or many- 
voiced chorus music was the creation 
of the same time and place as Gothic 
architecture. A genuinely Gothic 
church building that never resounds 
with the music of the sixteenth cen- 
tury may be said to be an incomplete 
building. Everything I said regard- 
ing the otherworldly and impersonal 
character of plain chant can be re- 
peated with manifold emphasis of this 
style of music. 


3. The third form of Christian mu- 
sic is that which now generally pre- 
vails—the mixed solo and chorus mu- 
sic, with free instrumental accompani- 
ment, based on the modern major and 
minor scales instead of on the old 
Dorian, Lydian modes, etc. It arose 
in the seventeenth century, a product 
of the secularization of art that came 
with the Renaissance spirit. Remem- 
ber that. It is secular in origin, al- 
though that fact cannot reasonably be 
held against it. 


I have had occasion in the past to 
address groups of clergy and others on 
the music of the church and I have 
always pleaded for the exercise of an 
eclectic taste. Of what this consists 
you. know pretty well by attending 

hrist Church services. In so far as 
it is possible our worship ought to 
make use of the following elements: 

Plainsong. 

Anglican chants. 

Sixteenth century chorus music. 

The English cathedral school as rep- 
resented by Purcell, Wesley, Parry, 
Stanford, etc. 

The German chorale and cantata. 

Music of the standard modern type 
as represented by Gounod, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Verdi, Haydn, Cherubini, etc. 

The modern Russian. 

A little of the modern Spanish. 

The cream of American church mu- 
sic, which will be but a following of 
one or the other of the national types. 

And lastly a little of the ultra~-mod- 
ern French religious music. 

Christianity has never been able to 
do without music, but we ought al- 
ways to feel that the rendering of any 
but our best is an unworthy oblation 
to Almighty God. Its purpose is high 
and noble. In the words of Milton: 
“There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine 

ear 

Dissolve me with ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine 

eyes.” 





The Will A. Watkin Company of 
Dallas has placed Hillgreen-Lane 
_ in funeral homes and under- 
taking parlors as follows: Peak-Hage- 
don Undertaking Company, El Paso, 
Tex.; Porter Loring Undertaking 
Company, San Antonio, Tex.; Louder- 
milk-Sparkman Undertaking Company, 
Dallas, Tex., and C. B. Cook Mortu- 
ary Home, Austin, "Pex, 





Alphonse Jurva, an organ builder 
who lost his fortune during the world 
war and came to America seven years 
ago, died suddenly near Cloquet, Minn., 
July 4. His home was at Superior, 
Wis., where he worked as a repair 
man since coming to this country from 
Finland, his native country. He left 
a widow and five daughters. 
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The School of Music 


of Northwestern University 


announces the establishment of a Department of Church and 
Choral Music on a scale not hitherto attempted in this coun- 
try. Beginning with the opening of the Fall Term, Septem- 
ber 20th, 1926, courses will be offered covering the following 
subjects : 


_ 


. Organ Study. 
2. Church Music History. 


FACULTY 
ju . ; Peter Christian Lutkin, Mus. D., 
. Critical Study and Analysis of A. G. O., Dean of the School of 
Hymns, Anthems, Services, Music, Director of the Depart- 
Cantatas, Oratorios, etc. ment of Church and Choral 
4. Church Service Playing and Music, 
Church Music Supervision. 


5. Composition of Church and 
Choral Music. 


w&w 


Arthur Stanley Martin, Assistant 
Professor of Organ, Choir 
Directing and Service Playing. 


6. Conducting. 
7. Congregational and Community Oliver Seth Beltz, Assistant Pro- 
Singing. fessor of Music History. 


EBECTUREES 
Reverend Canon Winfred Douglas. 
Waldo Selden Pratt, Hartford Theological Seminary. 
H. C. Fricker, Mendelssohn Choir, Toronto. 
F. Melius Christiansen, St. Olaf College. 
H. Augustine Smith, Boston University. 


Church and Choral Music may be taken as a major subject 
leading to a degree, and is also open to students of experience 
desiring to take special courses. 

Bulletin giving full information concerning courses and 


fees will be sent upon request. Address Dean P. C. Lutkin, 
1822 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill., Telephone University 1900. 
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writers. 


All organ manufacturers use and 
recommend Evenheeter equipment. 
It may be purchased either from 
your organ builder, your tuner, or 
direct from us. 


The illustration shows our “Port- 
able.” It requires no special wiring 
and can be installed by anyone in 5 
minutes time. In addition to this we 
make four other sizes for permanent 
installation ranging from 500 to 2,000 
watts capacity. 


Will gladly give complete informa- 
tion, calculating your requirements and 
making quotation on receipt of inquiry 
with data as to organ chamber size and 
wall exposure. 


CRAMBLET ENGINEERING CORP. 


286-88 Milwaukee Street MILWAUKEE, WISC. 
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Attractive Choral Works 


for 


Next Season’s Programs 


CYRIL JENKINS— 


Lux Benigna (Lead, Kindly Light)—for mixed voices........ $ .30 

There Is a Green Hill Far Away—for mixed voices.......... ys 

Abide With Me—for mixed voices ......cccccersccccsseccves AS 
W. RHYS-HERBERT— 

Bethany—Cantata fer soli and chorus of mixed voices...... 1.25 


Published alsc in an arrangement for women’s voices 
The Nazarene—Cantata for soli and chorus of mixed voices.. 1.25 


Bethlehem—Cantata for soli and chorus of mixed voices...... 1.25 
The Christ Child—Cantata for soli and chorus of mixed voices. 
CGS WOKCES WE Mico bcc c cage cecdscsvevcunccactevaseaace 1.00 
H. BROOKS DAY— 
An Easter Cantata--for soli and chorus of mixed voices...... 1.00 
Christmas Cantata—for soli and chorus of mixed voices...... 1.00 


WILLIAM LESTER— 


The Manger Babe—Cantata or Pageant for Christmas-tide— 
FOr. CHOSME GIGI BO WDD i cc isvccisnveccdteccsndiratsssives 80 


R. DEANE SHURE— : 
Atonement—Cantata for Lenten Season. For soli and chorus 
Gib BROT EEO Pion con civ Kt bono cnvcduiaancixecteseueswees 1 


The above mentioned publications are obtainable on approval thru 
the agency of every First Class Music House or direct from 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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The Spirit of the Organ 





By J. B. JAMISON 


Apparently the paper specification of 
a proposed organ may be excellent, the 
layout orthodox, the voicing of the 
builder's individual stops known to be 
beautiful, the mechanism proved fault- 
less, and everything point to a thor- 
oughly satisfactory ensemble—and yet 
the finished instrument turn out to be 
bafflingly intractable and unwieldy, if 
the colors will not blend, and a 
organ lacks the cohesion to make 1 
rich and solid. Blend and pe 
seem to be the last essentials consid- 
ered by builders who in other ways 
rate as our best, and organists appear 
to overlook or tolerate the condition. 
The most naive testimonial I have ever 
seen recently summed up the situation. 
A celebrated organist wrote of his 
organ that to the beauty of the flues, 
the this and that of the reeds, the dig- 
nity of full organ, etc., mixtures had 
now added cohesiveness of the ensem- 
ble. If his estimate was correct, the 
inference is that there was a lack of 
cohesion before. True cohesion, how- 
ever, cannot be added to an ensemble, 
but must be built into it by the voicing 
and regulation of each stop, and mix- 
tures should simply paint the lily. 

If the stops themselves have not in- 
herently vivid timbres, mixtures will 
not cure the defect more than partial- 
lv, but will merely add a glitter to a 
dull ensemble, much as varnish does to 
wood, or polish to cold stone. If the 
grain of the wood or the texture of the 
stone is beautiful or otherwise, then 
polish will bring it out, but it is not 
a part of the thing to which it is ap- 
plied. 

An organist known for his accurate 
appreciation of what the organ really 
is once detined “blend” to me as “a 
stop’s ability to change the color of 
another stop—a chemical union, not a 
physical mixture.” There is another 
quality, at first thought closely allied 
to blend, which we shall term “fusion.” 
but nothing could be farther apart, for 
practical use, than the two. 

Twenty years ago there was current 
a mid-Victorian survival of that staid 
reaction, in America, in the form of 
what has been called “quartet choir” 
organs. Made up of quiet stops, the 
essence of modesty, nothing in them 
could clash. An aenemic nephew, the 
residence organ type, still persists, 
whose pallid stops are said to blend, 
whereas they only fuse. They can be 
pleasing in contrast because melody 
and accompaniment lend form to re- 
place lack of color difference—just as 
you can see a slate roof on a gray 
house—and as most of their stops were 
delicate shades, almost any of them 
could be added to others and no harm 
done. We must say at once that in 
organs, as in everything else, all is 
relative, and a weak stop may be so 
much weaker than its retiring partner 
that a change of a sort results when 
they are put together, but a narrow 
scope and an inhibited field do not 
constitute the ideal instrument on 
which to interpret all kinds of music, 
and such an organ cannot claim gen- 
eral interest. 

One of the attributes of a good 
diapason is a colorless tone that, drawn 
with a vivid stop, increases its power, 
but does not materially change its 
timbre. Skimmed milk poured into 
coffee may overflow the cup, but it 
takes cream to get the effect most of 
us desire. 

The industry and art of organ build- 
ing has as a whole evolved past this 
diluted tone stage, and with the intro- 
duction of orchestral strings and reeds, 
etc., the concert organ has taken on 
the nature of the orchestra in a way. 
But the timidity with. which the color 
question has been approached, together 
with unskillful voicing, incorrect ideals 
of timbre for the major stops, has, 
more than the mechanism, held the 
organ back from the place of honor 
and interest it should occupy. 

Orchestral instruments are primary 
colors to an extent few organ stops 
ean ever be. Nothing in the way of 
tone could be more vivid than its 
strings, woodwinds and brasses, yet 


the symphony has an ideal ratio of 
power among its components that 
blends it into a cohesive integer. 
Whereas the cymbal, in its effect on 
full orchestra, might be compared to 
a mixture, with its vast celeste formed 
from no two instruments being played 
exactly in tune, with every instrument 
reeking with partials—rich on that very 
account—the orchestra needs nothing 
in the way of a mixture individually or 
collectively. There is very little fusion 
and practically all blend, and that is 
what makes and keeps it interesting. 

Vivid organ stops will and do blend 
—the orchestra proves that. The 
danger in any organ specification lies 
in a lopsided apportionment of color 
and power, monotony in the make-up 
of the separate tone families (flutes 
alike, strings similar, etc.), and, above 
all, in a lack of life in the individual 
stops. 

There is a certain class of stop, so- 
called “organ tone’ voices, responsible 
for most of the trouble. Every com- 
plete specification needs its share of 
old-fashioned gambas, broad and unin- 
cisive, dulcianas, gemshorns, spitz 
flutes, etc., to constitute a restful con- 
trast to what might otherwise be a 
too nervous ensemble, but some of our 
best builders persist in tincturing what 
ought to be their orchestral (blending) 
stops with “organ tone.” They kill 
the flexibility and ensemble when they 
do. There is only one use for organ 
tone voices, and that is fusion. A cor- 
oilary would be: “Never use a fuser 
where a blender is needed.” Another 
corollary, and more to the point, 
“Never have the blenders even remote- 
ly like fusers in timbre”—not if an in- 
teresting organ is desired. This is the 
rock on which many of our skippers 
crash. The old placid stops have to be 
there, but should be kept to them- 
selves. 

Organ pipes, the most colorful, even, 
have not the rich endowment of par- 
tials that naturally scintillate from the 
instruments of the orchestra, and in 
addition to mixtures to supply these 
missing partials, the 8-foot or major 
stops themselves must be of many 
widely different fundamental timbres to 
build up a full organ rich in interior 
harmonics—something no mixture can 
do—if the cohesive entity of the or- 
chestra is to be even approached. This 
is an almost impossible problem for 
the voicer of prejudiced or groove 
mind, and a fascinating one for the 
selector. 

If this sounds improbable and you 
agree with Hope-Jones that the organ 
will approximate the blend of the or- 
chestra, and its cohesion, by following 
the physical layout of the orchestra, 
with primary colors, and few of them 
try it out on some of our alleged best 
organs built that way—with a lack of 
true variety for one cause or another. 
The units will answer you first and 
some of our most revered straights will 
corroborate. If ever an organ needed 
mixtures it is the unified type. One 
might say that the best way to size up 
the cohesion, or lack of it, of any 
organ, is by the degree one estimates 
mixtures would improve it. If the bulk 
of the stops are hybrid church-orches- 
tral they cannot be expected to blend. 
The orchestrally inclined stops must 
be as accurate approximations as possi- 
ble to their prototypes. If they are not, 
they will fuse or muddy, and the en- 
semble will be dull, uninteresting and 
quickly exhausted. 

New colors elude the organist who 
draws with every pleasant expectancy 
a salicional and a flute and finds his 
string too broad; who adds a flute to 
a reed and discovers the reed too fluty. 
An uplifting buoyant effect so vital at 
times in choir accompaniment can 
never come from a cold, dead flute, or 
an organ equipped with all cold flutes 
—lovely and reverent in themselves, 
perhaps, but lacking the sparkle and 
life to inject those qualities into a com- 
bination. Fluty trebled reeds will never 
light full swell with clarion fire. but 
will need mixtures to help them. Thick 
strings will muddy a piston group, but 
can never make it vibrant. Such 
strings — organ-toned hybrids — have 
their uses too, but should be tmited 
to not more than one division of the 
organ. 

Fads and reactions have swung the 
spirit of the organ from side to side 


during the last twenty years, but have 
not pushed it far forward. Audsley 
was right. 

Wiping out the quartet choir type 
its natural victim—came the Hope- 
Jones idea. Long ago he used to make 
a fifteen-set unit with the built-in 
power range of a seventy-five stop 
cathedral organ. His aeoline celeste, 
behind lead shades, could be made so 
soft you had to guess if you heard it 
or not; his tuba, on high wind, was so 
powerful as absolutely to dominate the 
little ensemble. You got the faraway, 
delicate pianissimo, the reverent com- 
munion service breath of tone, and the 
stunning majesty of a big reed—an 
organ in itself—all within a trifle more 
than a dozen sets of pipes. Every 
stop was a different color—there were 
so few of them—and most of them 
were orchestral. Of course there were 
wide gaps in the build-up, both in vol- 
ume and color. He placed his strings, 
flutes and reed foundation tone in sep- 
arate boxes—a clever scheme—and thus 
approached more than well, within his 
narrow limits and premise, the individ- 
ual color-volume control of the orches- 
tra. Occasionally he had to bridge 
color gaps with hybrid tone, such as 
his oboe-horn. He had to. 

Today there are builders who would 
quickly and angrily deny the least in- 
sinuation that their work resembles 
Hope-Jones’—their apparent methods 
are so dissimilar. But they and Hope- 
Jones took two roads to the same 
destination—and he arrived first. 

If an organ has fifteen or fifty sets 
of pipes, what difference does it make 
in the cohesion of the ensemble and 
the gradualness of the build-up if both 
specifications show a _ limited color 
range and a small percentage of pp 
stops, a large share of mf work and a 
sizeable allotment of ff voices—and 
nothing much in between? Like Hope- 
Jones they seek a very soft tone, a 
middle ground of slightly more than 
average power. and an impressive full 
organ—a spectacular spread. And 
while twenty years ago he proved his 
ability by accomplishing this with rela- 
tively few sets of pipes, they, today, 
prove their inability by doing the same 
thing with three times as many, or 
four, or ten. 

Bound by his unit system, he dis- 
carded true pipe delicacy of variety and 
volume, and relied on shades, cross 
unification and duplexing for his sub- 
stitute variety. Supplied with more 
than enough money to pay for plenty 
of the real thing, they persist in disre- 
garding the fitting of each stop-stone, 
build up a dry wall of tone, gappy and 
without cohesion, and then dump the 
mortar-mixture over the chunks. They 
will not sacrifice a stop to the ensem- 
ble. Either they look at it that way— 
or they look the other way. 

This pp, mf, ff apportionment fights 
cohesion, this confusion of blend and 
fusion hurts true blend, the lack of 
realization that interest and cohesion 
thrive on variety of volume as well as 

variety of color, kills utility, playabil- 
ity and ensemble. There is the design- 
er who hears in his mind the organ 
fitted only to the church; the follower 
after Hope-Jones who has removed the 
coarseness of his work, and at the same 
time the life of it, by “refinements’— 
who took Hope-Jones’ word for it that 
mixtures were superfluous, and also 
took away from his layouts his sub- 
stitutes for them. Then the gentlemen 
who pin orchestral reeds to a monastic 
coldness of strings and flutes; the timid 
ensemble idealist who fears reds, yel- 
lows and blues. All the various victims 
of commercial inhibitions, the neces- 
sitv for maintaining an advertised 
standard of “character,” pipe voicers, 
pigment makers, who cannot see the 
picture as a whole, contribute their 
bits, good and bad, and ignore what 
would seem to be primary principles 
of artistic work. 

Look about and recall, on the one 
hand, how many four-manual organs 
you know, of the type called magnifi- 
cent, made up of pp, mf and ff stops 
—nothing much else—with rough dia- 
pasons, with the swell diapason but 
one or two degrees smaller than the 
great first open, and like it in color, 
too: with two swell 8-fooi flutes of 
practically the same power: with all 
strings broad and thick, with the swell 
salicional a little brother to the solo 
gamba, his toes, his lips and even his 





voice; with all the flutes of the concert 
variety, breathy and cold, imparting to 
full organ their share of hardness; with 
reeds all turning fluty at the top. Or, 
on the other hand, with velvety diapa- 
sons, strings keen to the point of acid- 
ity, a cloying suffocation of tibia clausa 
type flutes, hollow and theatrical, reeds 
smooth at all costs. With full organ 
like a raw-boned giant, or pudgy, heavy 
and feminine—glacially cold, without 
humanity, or sugary sweet, without 
virility. 


To sum up: The austere organ will 
not blend. The orchestral will not 
fuse. Both need mixtures. The church 
type with fusion strings and hard flutes 
is dull and cold. The unit is too coarse. 
The modified unit too refined. They 
all lack interest. 

If to a compromise of the first two 
types, with the balance in quantity of 
apportionment in favor of the orches- 
tral, and a sufficiency of fusion stops 
as a soothing contrast, mutation coup- 
lers and mixtures were added, and if 
every tone family were graduated in 
color and power—if the strings ran the 
gamut from the dulciana, through the 
sober viol d'amour, the salicional with 
golden glint, the viol d’orchestre, keen 
and positive, up to a three-rank celeste 
of the solo; if the flutes were’ part 
placid, part sparkling, part stopped, 
part open, part harmonic, part metal, 
part wood, varied in scale and nature 
and well distributed—if Audsley’s re- 
mark on the Albert Hall organ—‘What 
it needs is wood tone, not better tone” 
—were thoroughly applied; if some of 
the reeds were smooth, some rough, 
some tranquil, some fiery, and all car- 
ried their character high up instead of 
tiresomely and disastrously turning 
fluty around high C, and foundation 
tone, adequate and varied, were fur- 
nished, we could look for a build-up of 
true delicacy, a satisfying supply of 
blending stops, a restful antidote of 
fusion stops—real flexibility and cohe- 
sion—inherent. 

Partial unification ornamenting a 
complete structure of real pipe work 
will permit all this to be done with fifty 
sets of pipes. The cost need not ex- 
ceed $35,000 though the best materials, 
workmanship and voicing be supplied. 
The race from now on will be to the 
builder with the biggest library of 
really varied blending stops, who can 
qualify in composition also. 





Miss Cramp in New Post. 

Miss Carolyn M. Cramp has_ac- 
cepted the position of organist and di- 
rector at the First Methodist Church 
of Pottsville, Pa, and has entered 
upon her new duties there. Miss 
Cramp has already enrolled a large 
class. She left New York to go to 
Pottsville. In the metropolis she had 
an important post as organist and 
teacher of music at the Newtown High 
School and so well pleased were the 
New York school authorities with her 
work that they did not accept her re- 
signation and instead granted her a 
leave of absence. In making the change 
Miss Cramp met with a peculiar mis- 
fortune. The moving van carrying her 
furniture caught fire and many of her 
possessions were destroyed. One item 
in the loss is a two-manual electric 
Estey studio organ. Nearly all her fur- 
niture also was burned, as well as her 
organ music. 





Indiana Organist Breaks Arms. 

Nes. Olin Bell, Mus. B., organist of 
the First Baptist Church of Muncie. 
Ind., is recovering from an unusual 
and distressing accident which put her 
out of the running for some time. On 
the way to church on the night of 
March 7 she slipped, fell backward 
and broke both arms, also injuring her 
head and spine. After, five weeks she 
was able, nevertheless, to resume her 
piano teaching and now she is back at 
the organ. Mrs. Bell has held her pres- 
ent position nearly nine years. 





In the course of a series of six after- 
noon lecture-recitals by the directors 
of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
two afternoons—July 12 and 26—were 
devoted to the six organ sonatas of 
Felix Mendelssohn by William H. 
Oetting. Mr. Oetting played the so- 
natas and lectured on them. Charles 
N. Boyd gave talks, July 8 on “Dis- 
cords” and July 19 on “Schubert’s 
Counterpoint.” 
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By WILLIAM LESTER. 


American Indian Fantasie, by Charles 
Sanford Skilton; published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York. 

This ambitious opus will prove to be 
a worthy addition to the growing list 
of important compositions based upon 
thematic material of the truly native 
stock. 

Personally I have never been keenly 
impressed with the real aboriginal 
themes as being intrinsically beautiful 
or possessing great emotional appeal 
to a cultured taste. They always struck 


me as rude and rough rhythmic 
episodes, offering little for develop- 


ment—and this verdict has stood, even 
allowing for the exceptions found in 
some of the work of Cadman, Troyer, 
Farwell, et al. And this fine organ 
work by Mr. Skilton does little to dis- 
prove my thesis. It is an excellent 
piece because of what the technical 
equipment and poetic imagination of 
the composer have been able to erect 
above the episodical and somewhat 
monotonous Indian foundation themes. 
These are three in number. After a stir- 
ring page of introduction, the first folk 
theme is stated—an Arapahoe ghost 
dance melody, cast in varied measure 
lengths marked by a drumlike series of 
low Gs in the pedal. A_ succeeding 
four pages is evidently original to Pro- 
fessor Skilton, leading up to an elab- 
oration of a Winnebago love song. 
Another bridge passage introduces the 
final native theme used, a gambling 
song, from the Rogue river, Oregon. 
After a brilliant development of this, 
the theme of the introduction appears 
again, following which there is a sono- 
rous close. Such music as this will 
find little place in the church scheme 
of things, but it will add a splendid 
fillip of color and barbaric splendor 
to a recital program, and it will serve 
as a gold mine for the “movie” organ- 
ist in search of such material. 


“Supplication,” by Gerhard T. Alexis;; 
“Song of Exultation,” by Lily Wad- 
hams Moline; published by Gamble 
Hinged Music Company, Chicago. 
The church organist, on the lookout 

for attractive and worthwhile service 

numbers, should not overlook these 
two new issues. They will repay at- 
tention. The first is a melodic in- 
spiration, without any technical diffi- 
culties to speak of, well set for the 
instrument and revealing a nice sense 
of construction. Its quiet beauty will 
find wide use for service prelude or as 

a relief number in a recital. 

The Moline opus is more ambitious 
in frame and more individual in the- 
matic content and harmonic idiom. It 
also requires a more highly developed 
technique than the first; though, even 
at that, it demands little above the 
ordinary. It will be grateful music 
both to the performer and to the lis- 
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tener. A prophecy of much popularity 

and universal use will not be amiss in 

this reference, unless this reviewer is 
much mistaken. 

Aubade, by Edwin H. Lemare; “For- 
est Chimes,” by F. Leslie Calver; 
published by the Arthur P. Schmidt 
Company, Boston. 


Lovers of a good tune—albeit not 
too original a one—will find much to 
please in the Lemare piece. That it is 
well set for the organ, and registrated 
to a nicety, goes without saying. The 
Aubade will supply many a hearer with 
a whistly tune, and the rushed organ- 
ist, “movie” or otherwise, with an easy, 
effective solo number. And the pub- 
lisher will probably have a good sale of 
the piece. So everyone will be happy! 
The Calver title is aimed at the lucky 
organist who has an instrument sport- 
ing chimes, harp, vox humana and all 
the fixings—here is a piece that will 
call for all these stunts, in a legitimate 
fashion and in an artistic manner. Not 
great music, by any means, but re- 
spectable for all of that—and that is 
much these days! 

“In My Father’s House Are Many 
Mansions,” by M. Austin Dunn; 
published by the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company, Boston. 

This is a sacred solo, evidently 
planned to be in the moderately easy 
class, but which will prove to be diffi- 
cult to do well, unless my experience 
goes for naught. The attempt to give 
individual rendering to every fragment 
of the Scriptural text used makes for 
a sort of hodge-podge impression, too, 
and the melodic contours do not 
always make for ease of enunciation. 
The harmonic vocabulary used could 
have been made more specitic by a 
little more care in the chord-spelling, 


which would have meant easier 
reading. 
“The Comfort of God's Love,” by 


George B. Nevin; published by the 

Arthur P. Schmidt Company. 

This duet for tenor and soprano, or 
alto and baritone, ought to attain wide 
popularity, for it is easy, broadly mel- 
odic, with a well-balanced sense of text 
illustration and the fitness for service 
use so well marked in the writings of 
this composer. 





Heinroth Closes His Season. 

Charles Heinroth closed .his season 
at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, 
with the regular recitals on June 26 
and 27. After the Sunday program Dr. 
Heinroth departed for Philadelphia, 
where he gave three recitals on the 
organ at the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion. He left July 7 for a three months’ 
stay in Europe, returning for the 
first recital of the thirty-first season 
Oct. 2 





Hugh Porter at Chautauqua. 

Hugh Porter again presides at the 
organ this summer at Chautauqua, N. 
Y. Besides his accompaniment work 
with the choral organizations, M1. Por- 
ter will give a series of Sunday after- 
noon recitals of organ music in his- 
torical sequence, from the forerunners 
of Bach to contemporary composers. 








Firmin Swinnen’s Washington 
Auditorium Recital 


The Washington Times, Jan. 22, 1926: 

Our civic organ has never had so rich an exposition of 
its possibilities as was given last evening under the Virtu- 
oso fingers of Firmin Swinnen...... ALL WASHINGTON 
SHOULD KNOW OUR ORGAN AS HE PLAYS ITI...... 
LET US HEAR, LET MANY MORE OF US HEAR 
AGAIN THIS ORGANIST! 


The Evening Star: 


THERE HAS CERTAINLY BEEN NO OTHER OR- 
GANIST TO DATE WHO HAS GOTTEN FROM THE 
INSTRUMENT AT THE AUDITORIUM THE VARIETY 


OF EFFECTS THAT MR. 
The Washington Herald: 


SWINNEN OBTAINED...... 


FIRMIN SWINNEN IS ORGAN MASTER. HE IS A 


MASTER TECHNICIAN. 
Address: 


Swinnen Recitals, 2520 Madison Street, 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Casavant Organs 


have been installed all 
over America 





For sweetness, balance and breadth 
of tone, as well as for ease of control 
and reliability of action, the CASA- | 
VANT is unsurpassed. 


Built by 


CASAVANT FRERES, Ltée, 


St-Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada 

















Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 


Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc., for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St. 
Established 1866 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








ARTHUR C. BECKER, A.A.G.O. 


Concert Organist 
Dean School of Music, De Paul University 


Organist St. 


Vincent’s Church, CHICAGO 
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Harold Gleason 
Concert Organist 


Rochester, N. Y. 


May 24, 1924. 


The Bennett Organ Co. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


I had the pleasure of opening 
your new ergan in the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester, and I want to con- 
gratulate you on your success 
with this instrument. I found the 
action particularly fine, and there 
were many beautiful toned stops. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HAROLD GLEASON. 











Bennett Organ Company 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 








HARRY H. COREY 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Pianist and Accompanist 

Instruction 


Organist, Mount Prospect Theatre 
Residence, 459 Mount Prospect Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Organist, Palace Theatre, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTRUCTION 


VIOLA F. KLAISS 








Charles H. Demorest, A.A.G.0. 


Concert Organist 


Organ Department, Chicago Musical College 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 


oe 


PHILADELPHIA 




















ALLEN W. BOGEN 
RECITALS 


ORGANIST— 
Tenth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club 


5429 HARPER AVENUE 
Phone: Dorchester 1913 


ALICE R. DEAL 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


4359 West End Aven: 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Columbus 6107 
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An * Early 
Victorian Organ 


By WALTER LINDSAY 
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On Franklin street, north of Brown, 
in Philadelphia—a neighborhood w hich 
is now decidedly the worse for wear, 
but which I recollect as “a desirable 
residence section”—there stands a 
plain but well-proportioned brown- 
stone building, now occupied by one 
of the Uniat congregations affiliated 
with the Roman communion, but which 
was originally, and for many years, St. 
Jude’s Episcopal Church, and is still 
sometimes referred to as “old St. 
Jude’s.” The building is in the Early 
English style—very narrow windows in 
a great expanse of wall—and is ds- 
tinctly churchly, inside and out. How 
the architect happened to give the 
church people anything so tasteful and 
appropriate is a puzzle, for it dates 
from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the classical craze stiil 
held sway. In those days the highest 
praise that could be bestowed on a 
building was that it was “elegant”; and 
no public edifice, of whatever charac- 
ter, was felt to be truly elegant un- 
less it had a Greek portico in 


front. Old St. Andrew’s, for in- 
stance, in Philadelphia, is copied 
from an Tonic temple at  Teos, 


dedicated, if you please, to Bacchus— 
of all disreputable models for a Chris- 
tian church! But old St. Jude’s still 
stands a monument to an unusual freak 
of good taste; and in that building 
stood the instrument which during my 
childhood and youth represented to 
my mind the word “ORGAN.” 


Looking over the specifications that 
appear in The Diapason, and compar- 
ing them with this old organ, it oc- 
curred to me that an account of it 
might be of some interest; for I sup- 
pose comparatively few present-day 
organists have ever played such an in- 
strument, and I doubt whether the 
younger generation has any idea that 
such an affair ever existed. I never 
had any official connection with it, but 
as a child I used to play it frequently, 
as a substitute for the organist, the 
late T. B. Wunder; so that I grew 
pretty well acquainted with it and its 
peculiarities. 

The organ stood in one oi the 
transepts, on a high platform, and in 
appearance was dignified, but sombre. 
The design was Gothic, to match the 
church, and the front was of a pattern 
we seldom see nowadays: it had three 
crocketed gables, like the three portals 
of a cathedral; the arches, where the 
doors of the cathedral would be, 
formed the openings in which the dis- 
play pipes were ranged. The decora- 
tion of the latter was very severe—a 
dark slate blue, sparingly banded in a 
sort of reddish ochre, with just a trifle 
of gilding. The exposed pipes were 
those of the great open diapason, and 
I really think it was the biggest-scaled 
C; but this must have been bigger than 
that. As I look back on it it seems 
more like nine, though, of course, I 
know better. 

An elaborate system of lifting lids 
and sliding panels gave access to the 
console; and then we would be able 
to see the name plate: 

“SIMMONS AND FISHER, 
BOSTON.” 

Who were Simmons & Fisher? I 
have never run across the name in any 
account of organ building. Perhaps 
somebody can throw light on the sub- 
ject. 

There were two manuals, and no 
overhang to the keys, so that the swell 
evs were quite far away, and, in fact, 
hey were set well into the body of the 
Fase. The white keys were covered 
‘ith ivory—pretty yellow by my time 
-and the black keys were very sharp 
» the edges and extremely narrow— 
signed, apparently, to be hard to hit. 
e stop-knobs were in vertical rows 
o rows on each side; the knobs were 
all and flat, the rods thick and cut 
ectly square. The names of the 
were engraved in script, those of 
eat organ on white ivory plates 
ose of the swell on dark red 
bIimost black, so that they were 
Hy illegible; the mechanical 


stops had bright yellow knobs, with 
scarlet wooden plates. 
The pedals were very narrow, not 


wider than your finger, and very close 


together—so much so that an organ 
builder who was there once, superin- 
tending some repairs, and who had 


rather large feet, was quite unable to 
put down less than two pedals at a 
time. The sharp pedal keys had no 
defined front end at all, but sloped 
down imperceptibly between the nat- 
urals; consequently, if you pedaled on 
a natural and got a little too far for- 
ward, as the natural key went down 
your foot would carry down the sharp 
key also. 

The swell pedal was at the extreme 
right and was of the hitch-down va- 
riety; but as the swell-box was quite 
thin there was really not a great deal 
of difference in effect whether the 
pedal was down or up. 

There was a tracker action of course 
(a stiff one, too), and it demonstrated 
the “tracker touch” to perfection. The 
resistance was all at the start; as soon 
as the key moved it fell almost of its 
own weight. This was so pronounced 
that the player felt exactly as though 
he were breaking a little stick every 
time he touched a key—a more dis- 
concerting sensation it would be hard 
to find. 

There were two composition pedals, 
big iron things, almost the size of a 
soup ladle; one brought on the octave, 
twelfth and fifteenth and the other 
took them off—that was all. No great 
to pedal reversible, not to mention the 
other conveniences that we have come 
to take for granted. The couplers 
were of the tumbler pattern, which 
meant that they could not be thrown 
on unless the hands were taken from 
the keys, otherwise either the coupler 
would stick half-way or something in- 
side had to give. In fact (owing 
largely to the location of the organ, 
which was rather draughty) all the 
stops were inclined to stick; and I re- 
member my father telling about an or- 
ganist who was there before my time, 
a very impatient man, who, when a 
stop was refractory, would seize it 
with both hands and drag it out by 
main force, with the result that, likely 
as not, the pin would break off and 
the stopknob come out three-quarters 
of a yard or so! 

It will be seen that this instrument, 
lke so many of the old organs of 
which we read, seems to have been 
designed without much thought for the 
convenience of the player. But it was 
in its tonal arrangements, after all, 
that it presented its most striking pe- 
culiarities. 

The foundation was, of course, the 
big fat open diapason I have men- 


tioned—a stop of great volume and 
extreme grandeur. Then came a 
gamba. This was of the old-style “bell 
gamba” type—the pipes were coni- 


cal, with a sort of funnel soldered on 
at the top, and with large flexible ears 
for tuning purposes. These ears made 
the pipes take up so much standing 
room on the chest that the 8-foot C 
pipe, on which the ears must have been 
at least six inches long, was crowded 
off entirely, and stood in solitary state, 
on a sort of step, projecting from the 
extreme rear of the great organ, The 
tone was good, and for the style of 
pipe not especially slow in developing. 

“here was a 16-foot stop cn the 
great, called “eoline” for some reason; 
[ have no very distinct recollection of 
it except that it served for a “thick- 
ener.” The clarabella and stopped 
diapason, as was the custom, formed 
one stop, the upper half being the 
clarabella and the lower half the 
stopped diapason. The trumpet was 
similarly divided into a treble and a 
bass, so that you could play a trumpet 
solo and its accompaniment on the 
same manual if you kept the solo 
above middle C and the accompani- 
ment below it. The octave, twelfth 
and fifteenth were about as usual. The 
soft 4-foot tone was represented by an 
unimitative open flute; and by the way 
of a mixture there was a sesquialtera 
of five ranks. I suppose this stop, be- 
ing voiced pretty strongly, would have 
caused the late Dr. Audsley great dis- 
comfort, but it was certainly effective 
against the full organ. I can remem- 
ber yet how I used to stand in our 
pew, when I was a tiny child, and 
wonder what it was that made the 
staccato passages in a loud piece sound 


just as though somebody banged a 
pair of cy mbals with each chord! 

The pedal organ consisted of one 
stop—a vast wooden 16-foot open dia- 
pason that fairly shook the earth when 
it was going. However, as we shall 
see later, it was not necessary to use 
a loud pedal all the time. 

The swell organ proper contained 
an open diapason, stopped diapason, 
octave, twelfth, flageolet, viol da 
gamba, bourdon, hautboy, 8-foot trum- 
pet, 16-foot tenoroon trumpet and 4- 
foot clarion. The viol da gamba was 
really a very delicate  string-toned 
aeoline. It was about the softest stop 
I Lave ever heard; even close by the 
organ the sound of ordinary conver- 
sation rendered it entirely inaudible. 
‘There was also a knob on this side 


called “pedal check”; this locked the 
pedals, so that they could not be 
played at all until this stop was 


drawn, thus preventing unseemly 
noises during the spoken parts of the 
service! 

But—and here was the distinguish- 
ing feature—the swell organ was a 
“tenoroon swell”—the stops all quit 
at tenor C! None of them had any 
pipes in the 8-foot octave; but this 
octave was represented by three sup- 
plementary stops, which were drawn 
on their own stop-knobs, and had only 
one octave of pipes each—swell bass 
bourdon, which carried the 16-foot 
tone down to the bottom; swell bass 
violoncello, which formed the bass for 
‘oud effects, representing, as it did, 
the lower octave of the swell. open 
diapason, and swell bass stopped dia- 


pason, which served the same_ pur- 
pose in soft combinations. 
Now see how this worked out. For 


manual playing on the swell alone a 
fair to middling bass could be pro- 
vided by drawing one or more of the 
bass stops. But suppose we wanted 
a solo on the hautboy, with accom- 
pan‘ment on the great and a soft pedal. 
The big pedal diapason, was out of the 
question. But on investigating the 
couplers we would find that the swell 
to great and the swell to pedal both 
stopped work at tenor C, as the swell 
manual did; and there were two sup- 
plementary couplers, swell bass to 
great and swell bass to pedal, which 
acted only on the lowest octave of the 
swell keys. So for our effect men- 
tioned above we would draw, say, the 
clarabella and stopped diapason on the 


great, for the accompaniment, and 
hautboy on the swell for the solo. 
The lowest octave of the swell not 
possessing any hautboy pipes, and 


thus remaining silent, we would draw 
on that the swell bass bourdon and 
swell bass stopped diapason, and couple 
the swell bass to pedal. Then, by 
keeping the solo above tenor C, and 
the pedal part below it, we would have 
the swell organ supplying both the 
solo and the pedal parts, the former on 
an 8-foot reed tone, the latter on a 
soft 16 and 8-foot flute tone, while the 
accompanimental chords appeared in a 
soft 8-foot flute tone on the great. 

Or suppose we wished to play alter- 
nately loud and soft on the great. We 
would draw a loud combination and 
use the pedal open diapason and the 
great to pedal. Then we would draw 
the swell bass bourdon and the coupler 
swell bass to great. We would play 
the loud passages on the loud great, 
using the pedals. Then for the soft 
passages we would cut down the great 
and instead of using the pedals we 
would keep the left hand below tenor 
C; the bass part, being coupled to the 
soft 16-foot of the bass octave of the 
swell organ, would give the general 
effect of a soft 16-foot pedal. You will 
notice that we have not drawn any- 
thing on the swell except this one 16- 
foot stop in the bass octave; we might 
therefore arrange a third effect on the 
upper octaves of the swell organ—say 
some brilliant reed combination—and 
by keeping the left hand above tenor 
C we would produce a tone color in de- 
cided contrast to both of the other two. 


“But this was all ‘faking’!” cries the 
earnest student. Sure it was. But 
isn’t it a fact that except on very large 
and complete instruments a good part 


of every organist’s skill consists in 
judicious “faking,” even at the present 
t'me? Honest now? It is a question 


of degree rather than of kind; though 
it must be confessed that Simmons & 
Fisher required more than a fair use 
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of it from the organists who had to 
play the organ in old St. Jude’s. 

Perhaps I have given the impression 
of a rather contemptuous attitude 
toward the old organ, and if so I am 
sorry; for I regarded it with affection 
and look back on it with the most 
pleasant recollections. And, after all, 
the main point is, how did it sound? 
Well, it must be ’admitted, the organ 
music of the present day and many of 
the accompaniments of the present day 
literally could not have been played on 
it at all. But for the kind of music 
for which it was meant, and under the 
hands of someone who understood it, 
the effects were wonderfully fine. On 
a festival day, when the choir (of boys 
and men) would be augmented and 
supported by a quartet of brass in- 
struments, and when the church would 
be jammed to the doors with a huge 
congregation, all accustomed to sing- 
ing, the effect of all those big fat stops, 
rolling out till even in the street out- 
side, a hundred feet away, you could 
feel the pavement thrilling under your 
feet, was more than good—it was over- 
whelming! But if some of our boys 
and girls, clever as they undoubtedly 
are, were to be put down to a mechan- 
ism like that, and were told that they 
had to accompany an elaborate Angli- 
can service on it at short notice—what 
would they say, I wonder, and what 
on earth would they do? 





Makes Recital Tours in Automobile. 


Minor C. Baldwin, the veteran or- 
ganist who for many years has given 
recitals throughout the country, 
dropped in at the office of The Diapa- 
son in July when passing through Chi- 
cago. Dr. Baldwin left several of his 
compositions, which have a strong 
popular appeal. He travels in a high- 
powered automobile and is perhaps the 
only organist who makes his tours 
in this manner. With him he carries 
his publications, which are published 
by himself. He is on the road nearly 
all the year, stopping only to rest for 
a short period in the summer. He 
plans a tour of Hawaii, Australia and 
New Zealand next season. 











UM'S CORNER 


Another fine Organ number 


by Helen Searles-Westbrook 


CHANSON TRISTE 
Price, 40c 


Very effective and rec- 








recital or 
A simple 
line quaintly har- 


ommended for 

theatre purposes. 
melody 
monized and agreeably reg- 
istrated, 
shown throughout. 


Musicianship 





For Summer Services use 


SUMMY’S 


Choir Anthem Book 
No. 1 


compiled by ROY R. MURPHY 


Price, 60c 


A collection composed of 
Anthems that are all good. 








CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
429 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Is Your Music Mixed Up? 
MUSIFILE 


IS THE ANSWER! 


Musifile is the modern, practical sectional music 
cabinet that is solving the “scrambled” music 
problem for thousands of musicians. 

Musifile frames are of steel. The boxes are 
like those used in music stores. The result is a 
practical, good looking and inexpensive cabinet. 

Send for FREE circular, 

price list and booklet 


“How To File Music” 
address: 
SPE 


IAL OFFER 
This outfit, consisting o Walter B. Simon 
Manufacturer and 
Patentee 





shipping wt. 4 

isfaction >, Easranteed or 112 No. 9th St. HIS CABINET 
——< refunded. eight A 0C 

38% in. width, 16% in., St. Louis USA. cons Geer we ta ont 
depth, 11% in base. 


FRAZEE ORGAN 
COMPANY 


PIPE 
ORGAN 
BUILDERS 


Specifications and Estimates 
for Church, Chapel, Cham- 
ber and Concert Room 


134 Tremont Street 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Bell Phone Columbia 0299 


JACOB GERGER 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


534 EDGELY STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO EVERYTHING IN THE 
RGAN L 


NEW _ ORGANS, REBUILDING, RE- 
AIRING one CLEA a G 
ASLECT RIC BLOWER: 
installed on short sone 
Organs taken by yearly contract 
CHIMES AND HARPS 











HERBERT E. HYDE 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILL. 

Supt. Civic Music Ass’n of Chicago 

Conductor, Chicago Ass’n of 
Commerce Glee Club 











ESTABLISHED 1898 


GUTFLEISCH & SCHOPP 


ORGAN PIPES and SUPPLIES 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


We have been in business continuously for twenty-eight 
years, and our reputation with our customers is our best 
recommendation and advertisement. 


Organ builders who are not familiar with our work are 
respectfully requested to give us a trial order. 








F. A. Bartholomay & Sons 


Designers and Builders of 


PIPE ORGANS 


Actions Installed for Ringing Tower Chime Bells 
ESTABLISHED 1900 
N. E. Cor. American and Bainbridge Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Our 
Service 


We are competent to give you 
prompt and efficient service in 
every respect. 


Yearly maintenance contracts. 


All our work is scientifically 
correct and our desire to win 
your satisfaction is our con- 
stant incentive to be minutely 
thorough in all that we do for 
you. 


L.D. Morris Organ Company 


20 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone Harrison 3051 





P, BUTZEN & SONS 


Established 1908 


Pipe Organ Builders 
Electric and Pneumatic Actions 
Organs Rebuilt and Modernized 

Blowers Installed 


All parts made to order 


2128 W. 13th St. Chicago 
Telephone Canal 4983 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


ganist and Director Brick Ohureh, 
Temple Beth-Ei, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


412 Fifth Ave., New York 








HUGO GOODWIN 
F. A. G. O. 
THE AUDITORIUM 
St. Paul, Minn. 








HENRY 
Oo VERGLEY 
Director St. Luke Choristers 


Organist St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
KALAMAZOO. MICH. 








NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
Mr. William Neidlinger, F.A.G.0. 
RECITALS - MUSICALES - CONCERTS 
Address: 225 W. 99th St., New York City 








RUSSELL BROUGHTON 


Mus. Bae, A. A. G. O. 











ZINC ORGAN PIPES 


UNVOICED 
INSIDE BASSES and FRONTS 
ANY STYLE 
PIPES THAT VOICE RIGHT INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Frederick I. White, Reading, Mass 


EDWIN M. STECKEL 
ORGANIST—DIRECTOR 
Second Presbyterian Church 
Scottish Rite Temple 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Director of Music, 


Public Schools, Gastonia, N. C. 


0 ist and Choir Director, Christ 
Church, Burlington, Ia. Organist Rialte 
Theater, Burlington. 














Christ Church 


LACROSSE, WIS. 











PARVIN TITUS, F. A. G.O. 


RECITAL ORGANIST 


Director of Organ Department 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Willard L. Groom 
A.A. G. 0. 


Two Choirs Providing Cor- 
rect Liturgical Music 


> 
EVERETT E, TRUETTE 
MUS. BAC., A.G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 


200 pupils holding positions in various parts 
of the country. 


Candidates prepared for the A. G. O. Exams. 
295 Huntington Ave., Boston 




















WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 
Dedications RECITALS Festivals 


Address 
Guilmant Organ School, 17 East Eleventh Street, New York City 











EDWARD BENEDICT 


Unit Organ Instruction 
Room 220, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





F, W. RIESBERG, A. ALGO. 


Organist, Director 

Baptist Church a Bend Y. 

se Pios et Wain 
MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW YORK 
437 ri ep iow Phas crate 


ORGANIST 
Wilmette Baptist Church 
Telephone Harrison 3444 
CHICAGO 


GEORGE Hi. FAIRCLOUGH 


St. saan Sa ett Church 
University of Minnesota 


CARLETON H. BULLIS 


Cleveland 
Theory Dept., Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, Berea, Ohio 
In N. Y. on leave, 1925-6 








WILLIAM H. BARNES 


RALPH H. BRIGHAM 


America’s Concert Organist 
—aAt the Strand, where his work gained 
for the Theatre Organist a higher stan- 
dard than ever before, he played with 
the finish of oe Cy ae is.—American 
Organist (New 
ORGANIST at the ORPHRUM THEATRE 

Rockford, I 








CHAS. A. SHELDON, JR. 


City Organist—Atlanta, Ga. 
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J. LEWISBROWNE 
ORGAN—COMPOSITION 
122 South Desplaines St., CHICAGO 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Telephone Monroe 5550 
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: Southern 
California News 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. D. 











Los Angeles, Cal., July 20.—Little 
has happened in the organ world in 
Los Angeles since the convention last 
month. Either everyone is afraid to 
play after the splendid performances 
given, or they are all busy _ prac- 
ticing. The only exception, as far as 
I know, is Sibley G. Pease, who con- 
tinues the weekly recitals at the Elks’ 
clubhouse. These recitals are, of course, 
for members only, and are not open 
to the public. 

Lynnwood Farnam is visiting his 
sister in the city and is renewing old 
friendships and making many new 
ones. He will go from here into Can- 
ada for a visit with his parents and re- 
turn to New York in September. 

The Artcraft Organ Company has 
installed a small organ in the studio of 
the Wiley B. Allen Company. This 
firm, which has its office and factory 
at Santa Monica, is expanding and 
expects soon to have its own pipe- 
making department under the direction 
of Mr. Bolton. It has a number of 
contracts on hand which keep the plant 
busy. 

Miss Edith Boekenkroeger, the tal- 
ented organist of the Wilshire Chris- 
tian Church, has been spending her va- 
cation up north. The new church is 
rapidly approaching completion and is 
a magnificent structure. It is to be 
hoped that they install an organ worthy 
of such a home. 


Albert Riemenschneider will hold 
his master class in San Diego begin- 
ning Aug. 5 and continuing for three 
weeks. This class gives California or- 
ganists a splendid opportunity to study 
with this master at a very moderate 
expense. I hope a number will take 
advantage of it. 

From reports received, Walter F. 
Skeele is having a good time abroad. 
His pedal technique was rather uncer- 
tain on the boat, but as soon as he 
landed things righted themselves and 
he is feeling fine. 

Dudley Warner Fitch, who is taking 
Dean Skeele’s organ pupils at the col- 
lege during his absence, is busy with a 
large class. 

I have received a letter from Warren 
D. Allen of Stanford, who is at present 
in England. He is having a glorious 
time. Mr. Allen is to give a recital at 
St. Margaret’s. This is the church 





where Edwin H. Lemare was organist 
so long and where the Saturday after- 
noon recitals are a feature of London 
musical life. Harold Gleason also will 
play there in August. Mr. Allen met 
Granville Bantock, the composer, who 
invited him to Birmingham to meet 
G. D. Cunningham, the city organist, 
one of the foremost recitalists in Eng- 
land today. There has been some talk 
of Mr. Cunningham’s coming to the 
United States next season. If he does 
we have a treat in store. Another in- 
teresting meeting was with Dr, Harold 
Darke, organist of St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, and one of the best Bach play ers 
in London. 

Mr. Allen will be abroad until the 
early part of September. On his way 
home he is to give some recitals at the 
Philadelphia exposition. 


Dr. Dinty Moore is holding his an- 
nual master class for one-legged 
theater organists at Venice. There was 
a report that one of the students had 
been kidnapped, but it turned out that 
she had only gone to the postoffice to 
fill her fountain pen. 





German Organ Problems Taken Up. 

The program of the conference held 
at Freiburg by German organists and 
organ builders to discuss the further- 
ance of German organ art indicates 
that the meeting, held July 27 to 29, 
brought together the leading perform- 
ers and writers on the subject in Ger- 
many. The sessions were held at the 
University of Freiburg under the lead- 
ership of Dr. W. Gurlitt, together with 
the president of the Federation of Mas- 
ter Organ Builders of Germany, Dr. 
Oskar Walcker. The announced object 
was to discuss questions that have 
arisen recently in connection with 
organ music and the construction of 
organs. Among the recitalists were 
Professor Karl Straube of Leipzig, 
Karl Matthei of Winterthiir, who 
played the famous Praetorius organ; 
Professor A. Sittard of Hamburg and 
Gunther Ramin of Leipzig. A number 
eaeees and addresses also were 
isted. 














ORGAN SUPPLY CORP. 


540-550 East 2nd Street 
ERIE, PA. 


Sseeeanesioncesaer— 





MANUFACTURES 


CONSOLES 
CHESTS 


ACTIONS 


PIPES 


SWELL ENGINES 
TREMOLOS WOOD PARTS SUPPLIES, ETC. 








George B. Kemp, Jr. 


ORGANIST 


812 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 











CLAUDE B.BALL 


INSTRUCTOR OF 
Unit Orchestral Organ Playing 
Motion Picture Playing 


931 Kimball Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Graceland 4815 














Organ 


Blower. 


fans. 


exceptional quietness. 


immediate shipment. 





The Zephyr Electric 


is a Three Bearing Machine 


It is the most Scientifically Constructed Organ 


The motor does not carry the weight of the 
Bearing trouble is unknown. 
reduced to a minimum. The Zephyr operates with 


It is the Ideal Blower for Hard Service. 
Built in all sizes from % to 10 H. P. 
A. C. 60 cycle, 1 phase outfits kept in stock for 


Discount to the trade on application. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 


Orrville, Ohio 


Blower 


Vibration is 




















ESTABLISHED_ i855 


The Votteler Organ 


is one of the finest instruments 


built in America today. 
From the shops of 


[Tbe 


"Votteler-Fyoltkamp- Sparling 


Organ Clompanp 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 















































New Gallatin Gateway 
to YELLOWSTONE 


The new Gallatin Gateway cut thru the virgin wilderness of Gallatin 
National Forest is now the only direct motor coach connection with 


the trunk line of any transcontinental railroad! 


. aes among the first over this great new trail! 
uf the Yellowstone Park Transportation Company will meet trains of th 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at Three Forks, Montana, commencing August ist, a 









3056 


If you are planning a transcontinental trip make a short 
stop-over at Yellowstone—the famous Olympian or Columbian 
will take you to or from Three Forks over the world’s longest 


electrified railroad. 


fort is provided. 


Free Yellowstone folder on request. 


W. B. DIXON, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


™ Chicago ivaee Stl avy 


TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 


The regular motor coaches 


It’s route is through unsurpassed moun- 
tain scenery. Every accommodation for the traveler's com- 
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ANDREW BAIRD, A.A.G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 
Kings Court, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


VINCENT H. PERCY 


RECITALS and LESSONS 


Euclid Ave. at East 96th St. _ - 


CLEVELAND 








WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


1705 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone University 298 
Chicago Studio: Hull House 


Tuesdays and Friday 








ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Director of Music Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 
Organist and Director of Music, Cal 


ORGAN 
INSTRUCTION Address 10001 Edg 


vary Presbyterian Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
ewater Drive 





4171 Magnolia Avenue 


Organ Recitals 


CHARLES GALLOWAY 


Cre, CTP Washingt: 
ésoceukeiawe St. Peter’ iscopal 
oseoeeesa Conductor ican ‘Cnc Sola 


m Universi 
oral Club 
Instruction 
Saint Louis, Missouri 











RECENT COMPOSITIONS AND ARRANGEMENTS 
by N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


“How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place,” high voice (violin and h 5 
“Benediction,” and “Who Is Like Unto Thee,” arranged from ‘old Hebrew jp Bn 
“A Prayer’ (from the Norwegian); “The Lord Is My Shepherd” (both chorus); 
“Song Without Words” and “Arietta Graziosa” (both violin, harp «rd organ). Ali 


H. W. GRAY COMPANY, 159 East Forty-eighth Street, New York City 


FRANK WRIGHT 


Mus. Bac., A. G. O. 
Candidates prepared for A. G. O. or University examinations by correspond- 


ence. 


Summer Courses for those visiting New York. 


STUDIO, 46 GRACE COURT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
25 EAST 35th STREET 


JOHN DOANE 


The Church of the Incarnation, New York City 


RECITALS 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES R. CRONHAM 


RECITALS 
Room T, City Hall 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIST 


PORTLAND, ME. 














A. LESLIE JACOBS 


HUGH McAMIS 


Albert O. Anderson 


F. A. G. 0. 
58 Washington Mews 
New York City 
Phone, Spring 3433 





RAYMONDALLYN SMITH 


ORGANIST 
Congregational Church 
Winnetka, Ill. 
633 Fine Arts Building, Chicago j 
Phone Harrison 5965 














University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





ORGANIST and DIRECTOR F. A. G. 0. 
of MUSIC St. Luke’s Chapel 
Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. PARIS .- +» FRANCE 
Palmer Christian] | Marshall Bidwell 
ear CONCERT ORGANIST 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


JAMES ROBERT 


GILLETTE 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
_NORTHFIELD, MINN. 








WILSHIRE <n 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
SIXTY BOYS AND MEN 


wisn’ DORR 














Ernest Prang Stamm 
CONCERT ORGANIST---INSTRUCTION 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
B’NAI EL TEMPLE 
St. Louis, Mo. 





GEORGE H. CLARK 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Grace Episcopal Church 
Oak Park, Illinois 


RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 


ARTHUR GUTOW 
Solo Organist 
New North Center Theatre 


Chicago 
"Phone Fairfax 1425 


WALTER WILD, F.R.C.O. 


Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“i 

















HARRIS S. SHAW 


A. A. G. 0. 
Piano, Organ, Coaching in Interpre- 
tation of Songs and Ensemble 
(Studio) 175 Dartmouth St. 
(Trinity Court) Boston, Mass. 








JAMES E. SCHEIRER 


ORGANIST 
Southern Representative 
Estey Organ Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr. 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
Church of the Redeemer Morristown, N. J. 


Director of Music 
Morristown Preparatory School for Boys 


ZEUCH 


BOSTON 

















J. WARREN ANDREWS 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York 
Will receive a limited number of Stu- 
dents in Organ. Improvisation and Prin- 
ciples of Piano Teaching in Northeastern 
Massachusetts, during a part of June, 
July, Aug. and Sept. For terms address, 

4 West 76th Street, New York. 











SIBLEY G.PEASE 


ORGANIST—COMPOSER 
B. P. O. Elks No. 99 


Mngr. BARKER BROS., Organ Dept. 
Res. No. 322 South Milton Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAZIE M. PERALTA 


jalizes in Teaching Motion Picture 
Playing. Pupils grounded in organ 
work according to best me 


SPECIAL COURSE 
Phone Fairfax 4032 
707 E. 62nd Street CHICAGO 


WALTER PECK STANLEY 


Organist and Choir Master 


Teacher NORTH Associate 
Piano REFORMED CHURCH Member 
Organ Newark, N. J. A. G. O. 


Accompanist and Coach 


157 West 57th Street Circle 1900 
Recitals New York City 


HAROLD F. 


RIVENBURGH 


Organist and Choirmaster 


CHRIST CHURCH, HUDSON, N. Y. 


























ELSIE MAC GREGOR 


RECITALS and DEDICATIONS 


Organist, Memorial Presbyterian Church 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Address—6 West 26th Street 


Dr. RAY HASTINGS 


Concert Organist 


Philharmonic Auditorium 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


EDITH B. ATHEY 


Organist Hamline M. E. Church 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
1331 Belmont St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 

Professor of Music and Organist 
Western Reserve University 
Organist Church of the Covenant 
RECITALS and INSTRUCTIONS 
4617 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohie 




















J. W. MATHER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Lewis and Clark, High School, Spokane, Wash. 


EDWIN LYLES 


Organist and Music Director 
Tivoli Theatre 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHARLES F. HANSEN 


Organist Second Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


RECITALS A SPECIALTY 























Mus. Doc. 
HENRY DD) AY F.a.c.o. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 


Organ Recitals 
Organist and Choir Director 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Watertown, N. Y. 








JOHN MURIE 


THEATRE ORGANIST 


Hoosier Theatre Whiting, Indiana 


ROSSETTERCOLE 


Composition and Theory. Prepares for 
Examinations in American Guild of 
Organists, 

719 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 

















PERCY SHAUL HALLETT 
rA GO 
Recitals 
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Organ and Instrucuon 
Theoretical Subj Gul 
PA ca lu ry uw: IFORNIA™ 
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Are You Going by Auto? 
Here Is a Suggestion 


TO 


Do you wish to motor to the N. A. 
O. convention and the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia? If 
you have a car and there are vacant 
seats in it to fill, you might find con- 
genial companions who will help you 
meet th- expense of the trip by making 
use of the services of The Diapason. 
If you have no car, but would like to 
go by automobile, and make the trip 
at a lower cost than by train, send in 
your name and we shall try to help 
you. 

This offer is made in response to a 
suggestion from an organist in Michi- 
gan, who writes: 

“Mrs. and I want to attend 
that N. A. O. convention. We also 
want to cut down the expense as much 
as possible. Do you happen to know 
of anybody in this neck of the woods 








who intends to motor to Philadelphia 
about convention time and would be 
willing to exchange two seats for a 
consideration that would mean a 
worth-while saving over the railroad 
fare? 

“It occurred to me that The Diapa- 
son might be of real practical help to 
a large number of organists who want 
to save on the expense of the conven- 
tion by opening a sort of exchange 
bureau for those who intend to motor 
and would like to save on their gas 
and oil, and for those who would ap- 
preciate the saving over railroad fare 
such an arrangement would mean.” 

The Diapason welcomes the sugges- 
tion. If we can be of service to any- 
one who wishes to take one or more 
passengers or who would like to ride 
with another, let him send word to 
this office. 


If for any reason your copy of 
The Diapason fails to reach you 
promptly at any time, you will con- 
fer a favor on this office by sending 
us notice of the fact. 














Rebuilding 





TheWESTERN SERVICE Co. 


O. J. SOLLE, Manager 
ORGAN DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 
Electric Actions 
Special Theatre Unit and Automatic Organ Service 


Office: Shop: 
2120 S. MILLARD AVE. 2512 SO. 62d AVE. 
Rockwell 5124 Cicero, Ill. 
CHICAGO 
Chicago Factory Representatives: 


SIMPLEX ALL STEEL 


Mfd. by B. F. BLOWER CO. 


Percussions 


Old Organs Electrified 


BLOWERS 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 





CHARLES F. CHADWICK 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


TUNING, REPAIRING, VOICING, REBUILDING, ELECTRIC BLOWERS, 
CHIME AND HARP ATTACHMENTS 


More Than Thirty Years’ Experience in All Branches of the Art 





Smith College 
Department of Music 
Rorthampton, Massachusetts 


June 22, 1925. 
Mr. Chas. F. Chadwick, 
28 Dorchester St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Chadwick: 


The work of rebuilding 
and revoicing the organ in the Edwards Congre- 
gational Church, Northampton, Mass., has 
been completed to our utmost satisfaction. 
You performed a most skillful and successful 
operation upon this old organ, and the patient 
is now in first-class condition, enjoying 
better health than ever before. 


Mechanically, it is all that could be 
desired, and tonally, you have achieved 
results beyond our expectations. 


We greatly appreciate your generous 
interest, both during the time the organ was 
under repairs, and since. 


With best wishes for continued 
success, 


Sincerely yours, 


RICHARD DONOVAN, 


Organist of Edwards Con- 
gregational Church, 
Northampton, Mass. 


(Signed) 











28 DORCHESTER STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


Owing to the demand for instruction from out-of 


town pupils in theatre playing 





EDWARD BENEDICT 


will continue his classes during 


August and September, 1926. 


Individual instruction— 
Practice organs— 
Projection machine— 


220 Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill. 


EDWARD RECHLIN 


RECITALS 


of True Organ Music 


Spring Tour Now Booking (40 Recitals) 


Address: Rechlin Recital Tours 


1188 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CIry 











George E. La Marche 


takes pleasure in announcing that the firm which has been 
doing business under that name for the past eight years will 
continue under the name of 


La Marche Brothers 


Also, growing business has compelled larger quarters and 
they will occupy their new building at 6525-31 Olmsted 
Avenue, Chicago, after May 1. 

Inquiries for new organs are solicited, and all correspond- 
ence relating to re-building and repair work will receive 
prompt attention. 











Lewis & Hitchcock 


Factory and Offices 228-30-32 K St. S. W, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Churches—Auditoriums—Residences 


Yearly care of organs. Cleaning, Tone Regulating 
and Tuning. {[ Blowers furnished and installed. 


Phone Main 6368 
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ion be 
Specify DEAGAN 


percussions in the Organ you 
purchase or when adding per- 
the largest factory of 
the world, 
Established 1880 
Deagan Building, 4211 Ravenswood Ave. 


tuning, J. C. Deagan. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


European builders. 
craftsmen, trained through 


years of service under the direc- 
tion of the greatest living au- 
thority on percussion tone and 


Orchestral Bells, etc., are pro- 


Harp Celestes, Carillon Harps, 
duced in 


DEAGAN Cathedral Chimes, 
Marimba-Harps, 


its kind in 


used by practically every Organ 

manufacturer in North Amer- 

ica as well as by a number of 
Jit. Deagan Inc. 


EAGAN 
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ion 


New, immaculate, distinctive —a step ahead in 
travel luxury. Finest appointments—many inno- 
vations. Endorsed and patronized by discrim- 
inating travelers. 


North Western Limited 


6:30 p.m. Ly. Chicago(daily) Ar.8:35 a.m. 

9:00 p.m. Lv. Milwaukee Lv. 6:00 a. m. 

7:05 a.m. Ar. St. Paul Lv. 8:40 p.m. 

7:40a.m. Ar. Minneapolis Lv. 8:00 p.m. 
(Standard Time) 


Roomy observation car; compartment, drawing- 
room and enclosed section sleeping cars; buffet- 





ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS club-lounge car, and free reclining chair car. 


The famous North Western table d’hote dinner 
ready to serve a half hour before departure. 


6 other daily trains between Chicago and the Twin Cities 


For tickets and reservations, apply 
H. G. Van Winkle, General Agent 
148 S. Clark St., Phone Dearborn 2323 
or 226 W. Jackson St., Phone Dearborn 2121 
or Passenger Terminal, Madison and Canal Sts. 
Telephone Dearborn 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. 
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A\ustin Organs 


The value of a good name, which the 
Austin Organs enjoy, comes from un- 
varying use of only highest grade mate- 
rials, the building up of persuasive and 
noble tone, the reliability of these instru- 
ments in all conditions of use and the 
magical response of the easeful console 
control. The tremendous instrument at 
the Sesqui-centennial this summer will 
be enjoyed by hundreds of thousands, a 
proof of the skill and experience and 
scientific achievement of the Austin 
people. 


FON 


“Austin Organ Company 


171 Woodland Street Hartford, Conn. 




















MR. ALBERT F. BROWN 


at the console of 


The ‘‘BRILLIANT’’ GENEVA ORGAN 
Broadcast Thru Radio Station W JJD, Mooseheart, Ill. 











The phenomenal success of my organ recitals is con- 
veyed to me by the hundreds of testimonial letters received 
daily from all parts of the United States and Canada. 

I want you to know that I attribute no small measure 
of that success to the excellent construction and depend- 
able detail incorporated in the manufacture of your 


»strument. 
[Signed] ALBERT F. BROWN 
——_9————_ 


GENEVA ORGANS For Church’ Theatre Residence 
Musical Elegance and Mechanical Perfection 


GENEVA ORGAN COMPANY 


GENEVA, ILLINOIS 





A. Gotttried & Co. 


ERIE, PENNA. 

















Organ Pipes 
Keys-- Actions 
Wires 


and everything else that is 
needed for a complete Organ 
from the Largest Supply 
and Export House in the 
United States. 








Our Pipes Are the 
Standard of the World 
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INDISPUTABLE PROOF 
that 


THE DIRECT ELECTRIC 
ORGAN 


has merits all its own is 

evidenced by the great 

number of thoroughly 

satisfied purchasers to 

whom we can refer with 
pride. 


For Such References Address 


SALES MANAGER 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 


Highland, Ill. 
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ET, Hall Organs are decidedly not low- 

priced. But after hearing one and re- 

membering the price paid, prospective 
purchasers are amazed at the variety and 
volume of strong, clear, sweet tone. 


However, there are so many more good 
things to know about Hall Organs and their 
makers, that we will gladly send you as much 
information as you wish, without the slightest 
obligation. Address The Hall Organ Company, 
Factory, West Haven, Conn. Studio, 665 Fifth 
Avenue (Corner 53rd Street), New York, N.Y. 


HALL 


ORGANS 


BCAMAD CANAD CANAD KCAWAD K CARAS CAMAICANAIE 
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THE FACT that an 
“QORGOBLO” 


is specified for practically every great organ which is in- 
stalled is proof of the widespread recognition of its 


SUPERIORITY 





Special Orgoblo Junior for Reed and Student Organs. | 


Write for Literature 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


Organ Power Dept. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago Office: 53 West Jackson Boulevard 








DENNISON 
ORGAN PIPE CO. 


Successors to 


Samuel Pierce Organ Pipe Co. 


IT 


Flue and Reed 


ORGAN STOPS 


Metal or Wood 


Voiced for Churches, Schools, 


Residences, Theatres 


CRU 


WILLIAM S. DENNISON, Treas. and Manager 
READING, MASS. 


1847 1926 
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WELL KNOWN a Pipe Organ 


Qualified organists of experience all over this 
country and many churches of all creeds and de- 
nominations know and commend the Odell Organ 
as a quality product. Unusual care and refinement in workmanship 

BACKED BY A CONCERN OF REPUTE throughout ; use of the highest grade of materials ; 
The Odlelit have heen tevomaiaed Sae-cmee conscientious attention to every detail—these things 
years as authorities on organ construction and as make the Wangerin Organ not a mere manufactured 


jealous guardians of an enviable reputation for high product, but a genuine work of art. 


class work. 
PROTECTION AGAINST LOSS We shall appreciate an opportunity to prove to 
7 : you what many of the leading organists of the 
The Odell Organ is produced by a concern with United States have proved to their satisfaction and 


ample means that has for 67 years proved itself freely proclaimed—that there is no question as to 


fully responsible for all its contentions and always h : , ‘ 
living up to its obligations of every sort. the enviable prestige of our instruments. 





o—o WE WILL SEND ON REQUEST OUR NEW BROCHURE 


“QUALITY and MERIT” 


Correspondence is invited 





o-—0 


J. H. & C.S. Odell & Co. Sol, 
407-409 West 42nd Street v1 WANGERIN ORGAN COMPANY 
HAS 


New York City ry ° 110-124 BURRELL STREET 
Established 1859 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN,U.S.A. 

















Our treatment of voicing is such as to allow the tone 
to amplify and develop naturally. An organ to be a 
musical success must be free from any hard, harsh, stri- 
dent, forced tones. Purity should not be sacrificed for 
loudness. The natural development of over-tones is 
desirable for the ‘‘ring.” 


We do not sanction schemes that produce organs 
where complete balance and ensemble are impossible. 


We do not believe in the kind of tone which is noisy 
and loud and has to be held in restraint with boxes. 


HOOK & HASTINGS COMPANY 
Main Office & Works Kendal Green, Mass. 
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